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The Doctrines called Calvinism examined and compared with the 
Holy Scriptures, ina Letter addressed to Mr, Thomas Palmer, 
in consequence of his animadversion$ pon’ the Farewell ‘Sermon 
of the Rev. Richard Warner... By a Hayman, PP, 54, Bath, 
Printed by Meyler and Son. 


We might -be led’ to think, oth. the multitude of volumes i in 
huge folio, down to the eighteen- penny tract; which have been 
written upon the opiniéns and doctrines of Calvinism, that-the 
subject was completely éxhausted, add-that nothing remained 
to be said, which had not ‘beén said before. Admitting, how- 
ever, the justice of this inference, it by no means follows, that 
the opponents: of these doetrinés‘and ‘opinions should reimain 
silent, because the argumetits by which they may be sucéess- 
fully ‘combatéd; have ‘been: reviously, or eveh repeatedly, 
brought to bear upon ‘them. We might as well infer, that be- 
cause, we had gained’ a ‘battle by .means of our artillery, we 
were precluded from’ resorting to: it- in the next campaign. 
Truth’ is immutablé, though the means of assailing’ or under- 
mining it aré multifarious } and ft is, therefore, necessaty to 
Oppose its broad fair shield, to repel'the shafts of eryor or 
malignity, whénevef and wherever they are launched aguinst it. 
The little volume before us, livwever, appears under circum 
stances which call for our peciliar attention and natice. It is 
the work of a’ Layman, and if we are rightly informed, of a 
gentleman whose mind has been directed to the subject, from 
No, 233, Vol. 53, October, 1817. H 
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98 . ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


a view of the practical mischief which the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvin have produced, within the sphere of his own actual obser- 
vation. He comes to the question, armed with none of the ac- 
cessaries of polemical warfare ; he is interested in it simply asa 
good christian and a good citizen, who, instead of taking up 
his Bible to discover hidden or abstruse meanings, clasps it to 
his heart as the guide of his conduct through this life, and as 
his passport, signed with the blood of his Redeemer, toa 
better world. He turns with horror from the revolting com- 
ment, which would convert the glad tidings of peace into the 
wailings of despair, and impute to the Almighty Dispenser of 
Mercy, motives and principles of action, which, among men, 
are considered exclusively inherent in persecutors and tyrants. 

The evils which we endure in the present day, and the fatal 
consequences which appear to hang by a thread over our heads, 
and will, most assuredly, fall upon the heads of us or of our 
sons, from the prevalence of Calvinistic principles, unless 
some powerful conviction be wrought upon the minds of the 
sober and virtuous portion of the community; the seeds of 
discord which are more than sown—which are springing, fruc- 
tifying, and branching out, through every region of this vast 
empire, can only be successfully counteracted, by a timely 
interposition of the sound good sense of Englishmen, which 
has hitherto been so conspicuous and availing in the hour 
of national danger. The generality of mankind are too apt to. 
consider all controversies connected with religion, as foreign 
to théir interests,—as abstracted from the common concerns of 
life, or as indicative of a spirit of unchristianlike warfare 
or bigotry. They do not perceive the intimate connection of 
religious with political principles, nor the invariable mode in 
which they operate upon each other, and influence the conduct 
of men in society. They do not recollect that in most of the 
great revolutions which have occurred in modern history, 
religion, or a pretext of religion, has had deep root in the 
springs and causes of them. They do not consider that there 
is no motive from which human actions are derived, of so fierce 
and irresistible a nature, as that which originates in religious 
zeal, and the fancied or assumed conviction, that heaven has a 
demand upon their exertions. If these truths could be made 
demonstrable, as they are irrefragable, men would at once per- 
ceive the danger of sanctioning, even by their silent: acqui- 
escence, principles which, under the general name of Cal- 
vinism, go to undermine every moral principle in life, and to 
tear up by the roots the virtues inculcated in the Gospel, and 
illustrated in the conduct of our blessed Saviour. | 
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The Doctrines called Calvinism Examined. 99 


It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction, that we hail the 
publication before us, which, coming as it does from the pen of 
a Layman, strips the subject of all professional technicalities, 
and “ gives sign” of a new spirit in general society, towards 
which alone we can with any rational hope look forward for 
redemption, from the storm which lowers and threatens de- 
struction to our happy and peaceful institutions in Church and 
State. | 

The Layman opens his subject, and states the motives which 
induce him to come forward on the present occasion. In 
addressing Mr. Thomas Palmer, of whom we know nothing 
beyond the flippant and very absurd work, which occasioned 
the Letter before us, he says, 


« In attempting any thing in the way of controversy, I meet you 
on very unequal terms ; you are professedly a scholar—I am not. I 
freely confess, that I should find it a task of much labour and diffi- 
culty, to read the Bible in any other than my native tongue. It may 
perhaps appear presumptuous in an unlettered Layman, to meddle 
with matters of such vast importance. If so, I might take up your 
own weapons in my defence, and plead that ‘ the counsel of God is 
not a matter of reason, but of revelation ;’ but that would be unfair. 
I will acknowledge my motive ; and in doing so, I really do not mean 
to offend you, and I trust I shall not. I cannot imagine that you had 
any expectation of effecting a change in Mr. Warner's opinions, 
when you addressed your Letter to him; I rather conceive, the object 
was to work upon the minds of other readers; and the classes most 
likely to be influenced by your mode of reasoning, are the ignorant 
and unthinking. The impression you have laboured to make on these, 
respecting the Clergy of the Established Church, is calculated to 
create a prejudice against any thing coming from that quarter: they 
may perhaps receive, with more complacency, the sentiments of a 
Layman, who has read the Holy Scriptures, only in the way they 
themselves are enabled to do. Moreover, I must be so free as to say, 
there are some passages in your Letter, which, in my judgment, 
could not be noticed as they deserve, without stooping from the dig- 
nity of the clerical character.” 


The Layman then proceeds to state, not his opinions con- 
cerning the peculiar doctrines of Calvin, but some of the 
doctrines themselves, which are too well selected, and too ime 
portant, in such a view of the subject, to be omitted. We 
give them, in the writer’s own translation. 


““* T acknowledge that this is my doctrine, that Adam fell not by 
the mere permission of God, but also by his secret counsel; and 
that by his fall, he drew all his posterity to eternal destructioy.” 

De Occ. Dei Provid. p. 736. 
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100 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


*** T confess that I wrote that the fall of Adam was not acci- 
dental, but ordained by the secret decree of God.’ Ibid. p. 738. 

‘© * Let this be the sum ;—since the will of God is said to be the 
cause of all things; that his Providence is appointed -to be the 
ruler in all the counsels and works of men; so that it not only 
exerts its power in the elect, who are governed by the Holy 
Spirit, but also compels the compliance of the reprobate.’ Inst. 
Lib. 1, Cap. 18, Sec. 2. 

‘¢¢ Behold he directs his voice to them, but it is that they may 
become more deaf; he lights up a light, but it is that they may. 
become more stupid by it; he applies a remedy, but it is that 
they may not be healed. Nor can this also be controverted, that 
God delivers his doctrines involved in obscurities to those whom 
he wishes not. to be illuminated ; that they may gain nothing 
from it, except their being delivered up to greater stupidity.’ 
Lib.3, Cap. 24, Sec. 13. , 

«¢* That the reprobate do not obey the word of God, when ex- 
plained to them, will be rightly imputed to the wickedness and 
maliciousness of their own hearts, provided it be at the same 
time added, that they are therefore addicted to this wickedness, 
because they are raised up by the just but inscrutable judgment 
of God, to illustrate his glory by their damnation.’ lid. Lib. 
3, Cap. 24, Sec. 14. | 

‘* Ask any man,” continues the Layman, “‘ in-his sober senses, 

whether or not this is the raving of a madman? and the only diff- 
culty he could find in answering the question, would arise from a 
doubt whether any conceivable depravity of human reason, could give 
birth to such impious imaginations ; he would be apt to suspect that 
some diabolical agency had been employed, in suggesting such horrible 
blasphemy.” 


We cannot omit the masterly picture of Calvinism drawn by 
our author; and we are sure, that the wider it is circulated, 
and the more generally it is made known, the greater will be 
the just abhorrence of. the perplexed and unchristianizing 
metaphysics of the Genevan Heresiarch, for such we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing him to be. 


“* I am aware that Calvinism is capable of some modification ; 
some people call themselves moderate Calvinists ; by which title, | 
can only understand, that they do not insist on the whole extent of 
the cruelty and injustice, imputed to the Gop of love and, mercy, by 
John Calvin. 

‘** I am however inclined to suspect, that the principal difference 
between this Apostle (I own I felt ready to say Heresiarch) and his 
disciples of the present day, lies here; he expressed his opinions fully 
and unequivocally ;*they do it more by. inference and implication. 
I believe the fundamental principle in Calvinism is this—that Gop 
predestinated a certain portion of mankind to salvation, and the rest 
to perdition, without respect to their good or bad works, before they © 
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came into the world: that no sins committed by the former, nor 
virtues practised by the latter, however pure the motive, can in any 
degree forward the salvation of the one, or avert the eternal destruc- 
tion of the other. To support this doctrine, it is necessary to contend 
that man is not endued with free will, or ‘ a liberty of choice between 
good and evil,’ in matters regarding his salvation, That the fall of 
man was not only permitted, but decreed in the divine counsels. 
That the redemption of man, or as St. John terms it, ‘ of the whole 
world,’ applies only to the portion predestinated to life from eternity ; 
all others being rendered incapable of receiving any benefit from it. 

‘‘ That the redemption so bestowed on the elect, is without any 
conditions whatever on their part. 

‘¢ All these, and some other points which I purpose noticing, 
are recognised, and attempted to be supported in your letter to Mr. 
Warner. 

‘¢ In contemplating this doctrine, the Fall of Man, by the trans- 
gression of Adam, would naturally present itself as the first subject 
for consideration. On this point, you appear cautious of speaking 
° positively, as John Calvin has done ; but you express the same thing 
negatively ; ‘ That he was actually gifted with freedom of will, or 
an entire liberty of choice between good and evil, we shall find dif- 
ficult to reconcile with that eternal purpose which Gon purposed in 
Curisr Jesus our Lord, &c.” (p. 12.) Now, Sir, I trust 1 shall be 
able to show, that you entirely mistake the eternal purpose of Gop 
towards mankind; and that the moment any one admits the doctrine 
that man is not endued with free will, that moment the whole of 
Christianity—the whole Bible — the belief of a Future State, of 
Rewards and Punishments—nay, Religion of any sort—must become 
a mass of irreconcileable contradiction, absurdity, and confusion. Of 
the sin of Adam, you say, ‘ it was necessary, that through envy of 
the Devil, sin should enter into the world, and death by sin, and that 
death should pass upon ali men, from him in whom all have sinned, 
that where sin abounded, grace should much more abound,’ (P. 13.) 

“‘ T beseech you, Sir, to pause here, and consider this matter well, 
before you proceed further in your course ; for what is it else than 
charging the ALM1guTy with that very error which St. Paul, even as 
aman, deprecates; that-of ‘ doing evil, that good may come?’ The 
case absolutely stands so ;—you cannot get over it. 

“‘ To say that the transgression is fairly laid to the account of 
Adam, and yet that he could not avoid it, because compelled by Gop, 
is an insult to commonsense. If a murderer were to plead that the 
crime of catting'a man’s throat, ought not to be laid against him, but 
his knife, it would’ be considered very absurd ; yet it would not bea 
whit more so than this statement. You.make Gop the inventor, and, 
in effect, the perpetrator of the crime; and in the same breath tell 
us truly, that’ ‘ he is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot 
look on iniquity!’ (P, 13.) St. Paul expresses his indignation with 
Unusual warmth, at this charge, (which you bring against the AL- 
MIGHTY) being’ slanderously reported of himself and his fellow la- 
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102 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


bourers. ‘ And not rather (as we be slanderously reported, and as 
some affirm that we say) let us do evil that good may come ; whose 
damnation is just.’ 

‘* That Gop causes good to arise out of evil, is most true: but 
that he could do evil, that good might come, is impossible. 

“ Thus, Sir, any unprejudiced man sitting down to study your 
doctrines, would discover its fallacy at the first step: he would feel 
his assent arrested on the very threshold. 

** You have here, as in many other instances, mixed up your own 
words with those of the Holy Scriptures, giving them a false gloss and 
unwarranted construction. 

«© Since you had the hardiness to write down in your book, what 
“ was necessary’ forthe ALMIGHTY, you would have been better sup- 
ported by the whole tenor of the Scriptures, if you had said, it was 
necessary that man should be endued with free will, or a liberty of 
choice between good and evil, in order that his obedience might be 
proved, or that his punishment might be just, in the event of trans- 
gression. If you ask, did not Gop foreknow the fall of Adam? | 
would give you my humble opinion, that this is the very point where 
John Calvin, and all his disciples, to this hour, have Legun to diverge 
from the plain simple path, which leads to all the knowledge man 
can, or ought to attain unto; and have entangled themselves in a 
maze of error. If, instead of canvassing, and pronouncing upon, 
the counsels, thoughts, and motives of the ALtwisr, with a freedom 
and confidence that would be unjustifiable towards a fellow-creature, | 
they lad attended but to ‘ those things which are revealed,’ remem-. 
bering that ‘ the secret things belong unto the Lorp our Gop,” 
Christianity would not be exposed, as it is this day, to the scoffs and | 
sneers of Infidels ; nor would poor deluded souls be taught to believe, 
that their good works or bad works, can neither forward nor hinder 
their salvation ! | 

‘* I have ventured to give my opinion, that the Calvinistic notion 
of Gop’s eternal purpose towards man, is altogether erroneous ; and I 
might add, derogatory to the infinite mercy and goodness of the 
Creator. The Holy Scriptures, as well as right reason, amply 
support me in saying, that the Divine purpose is the happiness and 
salvation of man. ‘ As I Jive, saith the Lorn, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live : turn ye, turn ye, from. your wicked ways; for why will ye 
die, O house of Israe]!" This is the declared purpose of Gop ; and 
if we deny it, the Bible must become unintelligible. What, then, can 
impede the completion of this merciful purpose? Man's corrupt but 
free will ;—his wilfully setting his affections on things on earth, 
rather than on things above ; I say wilfully, for otherwise, St. Paul's 
exhortation to the Colossiansis nonsense. Yes, Sir, I am fully per- 
suaded, that the ALMIGHTY affords the means of salvation, to every | 
one of his rational creatures ; and that the Calvinistic error respecting 
Gop s eternal purposes, gave occasion to the frightful and comfortless 
doctrine of absolute ‘and irrespective election and reprobation. It 
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professors quote chiefly some passages in the writings of St. Paul 
(‘in which,’ as St. Peter remarks, ‘ are some things hard to be 
understood ") and especially from the Oth chapter of his epistle to the 
fiomans. On this you rest, as your strong ground, in your letter to 
Mr. Warner. \ 

«©* Nay, but O man, who art thou that repliest against Gop ? 
shall the thing formed, say unto him that formed it, why hast thou 
made me thus? hath not the potter power over the clay, to make one 
vessel to honour, and another to dishonour ?’ Gop knows, if every 
one of us were to apply this to ourselves, according to your construc- 
tion, it would be any thing rather than consolatory! But let us 
examine the passage. St. Paul takes his metaphors generally from 
the Scriptures of his time—the Old Testament; and frequently 
quotes its language. It is obvious that he took this from the vision of 
Jeremiah, related in the 18th chapter of the book of that Prophet. 

‘« Now, as every man who may happen to read this humble Essay, 
may not have his Bible at hand, and may forget to turn to it when he 
has, I will transcribe the passage : 

«* 1, The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lorn, saying, 

«¢ 2. Arise, and go down to the Potter's house, and there I will 
cause thee to hear my words. 

‘©¢ 3, Then went I down. to the Potter's house, and behold he 
wrought a work on the wheels. : 

““¢ 4, And the vessel that he made of clay, was marred in the 
hands of the Potter,’so he made it again, another vessel, as 
seemed good to the Potter to make it. 

“© « 5, Then the word of the Lorp came to me, saying, 

“* 6. O, house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this Potter ? 
saith the Lorp. Behold, as the clay is in the Potter's hand, so 
are ye in my hands, O house of Israel.’ 

‘* Now, Sir, I entreat you to mark what immediately follows: it 
seems as if intended to prevent the error which the Calvinists have 
strangely fallen into. 

““« 7, At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and con- 
cerning a kingdom to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy 
it. | 

‘“«* §, If that nation against whom I have pronounced, turn from 
He evil way, I will repent of the evil I thought to do unto 
them. 

““* 9. And at. what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it. 

“* 13. If it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my vuice, then I 
will repent of the good wherewith I said I would benefit them.’ 

“ Thus is the Calvinistic doctrine completely overthrown ; and 
St. Paul’s figure of the Potter and the vessels, sewn to refer to the 
adoption of the Gentiles, and the rejection of the unbelieving Jews ; 
as he himself shews, by winding up his argument with these words : 
‘ What shall we say, then? That the Gentiles which followed not 


after righteousness,’ &c. 
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«« St. Paul uses the figure of vessels to honour and to dishonour 
alsotoTimothy. ‘ But, ina great house, there are not only vessels of 
gold and of silver, but also of wood and earth, and some to honour and 
some to dishonour, If aman, therefore, purge himself from these, he 
shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctitied and meet for the master’s use, 
and prepared unto every good work.’ ” 


We have rarely met with a more striking and comprehensive 
sketch and confutation of the Calvinistic heresy than this. We 
could wish to see it circulated throughout the country, and 
fixed upon the doors of every conventicle, and of every Evan- 
gelical preaching shop, where the affectation of superior sanc- 
tity is made to cover the encouragement of vice, by main- 
taining its necessary existence, and its absolute independence 
upon any consequences, as far as regards christian salvation ! 
Our lay author is not less successful in his refutation of the 
heathenish and Mahometan doctrines of predestination. 


‘¢ It is true our Lorp speaks of the ‘ Elect,’ and of a ‘ kingdom, 
prepared from the foundation of the world,’ fora certain description 
of persons; but he condescends to tel] us who are his Elect, and also 
the description of persons for whom the kingdom is prepared. 

«*« And he shall send his Angels with a great sound of a trumpet; 
and they shall gather together his Elect from the four winds, 
from one end of Heaven to the other.’ | 

‘** Now, Sir, let us see who are described as the Elect, and who the | 
Non-elect. ah 

«¢* The Son of Man shall send forth his Angels, and they shall 
gather out of his Kingdom all things that offend, and them which 
do iniquity. And shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there 
shal] be weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ 

«¢¢ Then shall the Righteous shine forth as the sun, in the king- 
dom of their Father. Who hath ears to hear, let bim hear !" 

«¢ To prevent any cavil about the meaning of the words righteous 
and unrighteous, I wil) quote the words of St. John and St. Paul. 
The former says,—*‘ Little children, let no man deceive you : He that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. He that 
committeth sin is of the Devil.’ And St. Paul :—‘ Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not 
deceived ; neither fornicators, nor idolators, nor adulterers, &c, &c. 
shall inherit the kingdom of Gop’’ 

‘© When ‘ one carne running to Jesus, and kneeled to him, and 
asked him, good master, what shall I do, that I may inherit eternal 
life >” as related by St. Mark, in the 10th chapter, what was the. 
answer? If our blessed Lorp had taught the doctrine of irre- 
spective election and reprobation (and if it were trae, he would have 
taught it) his answer must have been to this effect, ‘ If you are’ pre- 
destinated to eternal life, nothing can deprive you of it,—but if to 
destruction, no efforts of your own can avert it.’ How entirely dif- 
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ferent was the reply! ‘ Thou knowest the commandments—Do not 
commit adultery—Do not kill—Do not steal—Do not bear false 
witness—Defraud not --Honour thy father and mother. And he 
answered and said, Master, ail these have I observed from my youth.’ 
St. Mark adds, ‘Then Jesus bebolding him, loved him. Jssus 
loved him, because he had kept the commandments: I should suppose 
the love of Curist rather necessary to our salvation! I will give 
you but one other quotation on this subject ; and ¢hat | earnestly 
commend to your serious consideration: they are the words of our 
blessed Lorp :-— 

‘“¢ The hour is coming, in the which all that are in their graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation." 

‘‘ To produce all the passages of Scripture, which stand in direct 
opposition to Calvinism, would be to copy by far the greater part of 
the Bible, that which is historical or narrative excepted ; but even so’ 
much as I have quoted, is conclusive on the subject. 

‘¢ It is truly marvellous to hear from a man regularly brought up 
to the Church, when speaking of the elect—that is, the Calvinistic 
elect—these words :—‘ Salvation so complete, and ready to be re- 
vealed, that their good works cannot add to it, nor their bad works 
take from it.’ (P.41.) Truly, Sir, you seem to be much more con 
fident of your salvation, than St. Paul was of his: he confesses that 
he found it necessary to ‘ keep under his body, and bring it into sub- 
jection ; lest that by any means, when he had preached to others, he 
himself should be a cast-away.’ 

“‘ You seem to defy the world, the flesh, and the devil! ‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ 

‘¢ Allow me to remark, by the way, that it appears extremely 
difficult to reconcile this candid avowal of St. Paul, with the idea of, 
his being a Predestinarian:;—but the logic of the Calvinistic school 
gets over great difficulties !” 


It is a curious fact; and one which, with all our prejudices 
and feelings alive against the Calvinistie scheme, we should be 
very cautious in attributing to its disciples, did it not glare upon 
us at every turn, that in almost all the popular publications of, 
this school, there is a deceit, and dishonest perversion, of, texts, 
to the purposes of the several topics which are considered, 
essential to the local object immediately in, view. of, the. writer. 
We are happy to findjour zealous and: able lay. adyocate in. the 
cause of sound. christianity, thus. manfully exposing this.disin- 
genuous (we had almost. said, blasphemous) mode of forging 
the word of Revelation ; and. giving the stamp of authority to 
the coinage of their own distempered and vain imaginations. 


“It is Shocking to see the shifts that are resorted to, in order to 
support this doctrine, You, Sir; have in- several places, altered:the 
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words of the Holy Scriptures ; and to give them authority, have made 
quotation marks, as if copied verbatim. An instance of this occurs in 
page 31, where you modestly identify those named ‘ Christ’s at his 
coming,’ with your imaginary ‘ elect.’ Yousay, ‘ these shall awake 
to everlasting life, all others to shame and everlasting contempt.’ The 
words of Daniel are, ‘ some to everlasting life, and some to shame,’ 
&c. 

‘* Why, Sir, did you alter the words, and tack them to St. Paul's 
discourse on the resurrection, as if a continuation of it? and that, too, 
after giving a new and unwarranted construction of St. Paul's expres- 
sions. 

‘©U,on these occasions, you carefully avoid any reference to the 
Scriptures, whence you profess to make your quotations ; so that poor 
ignorant souls, who have not sufficient time for the study of the Bible, 
take it all for gospel. Believe me, Sir, this is infinitely worse, than 
even the blind leading the blind.” 


The jesuitical and shifting policy of the Calvinistic teachers, 
is thus ably pourtrayed. 


‘* You disclaim the use of reason, in matters of faith, and lay 
claim to revelation. ‘* The counsel of God is not a matter of reason, 
but of Revelation.” (P.23.) This, I confess, is prudent and politic. 
Any man may profess himself inspired, but it is not easy to defend a 
weak cause, without the assistance of reason. Yet there is no other 
subject upon which the exercise, or rather the abuse of reason, has 
been so actively employed, as the doctrine you profess; on no other: 
subject has so much ingenious sophistry been used. Truly, it 
requires the talents of an acute logician, to persuade mankind, that the 
AumicuTy, from all eternity, doomed a great proportion of _his 
creatures to everlasting destruction, without respect to their virtues or 
their vices ! 

“« But a Calvinist has always a logical defence at hand, by begging 
the question, he thrusts it into the heads of his poor deluded hearers, 
in an easy tripping syllogism, thus—Gop cannot be unjust, but this is 
Gon's method of dealing with man, therefore it cannot be unjust. 
But here, I would beg leave to deny his middle term, and state the 
matter fairly—Gop cannot be unjust, but this woudd Le unjust, there- 
fore it is not Goo’s method of dealing with man. | 

‘* Of all the insults that were ever offered to human reason, that of 
pronouncing this doctrine consolatory, is the most outrageous. It 
cannot be denied that a great portion,—I might say, an immense 
majority of mankind, experience little else than misery in this life ; 
and are at last released from it only by suffering the pains of death. 
Can it be possible that the Gop of love and mercy, would allow this, 
to be only a prelude to eternal torments? Q_ no, Sir, it is utterly im- 


possible.” 


Our limits warn us to puta period to our selections from this 
able and excellent little work; and we regret it the less, from 
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the conviction, that the specimen we have been able to afford, 
of the style, manner, and course of the argument by which the 
primitive doctrines of Christianity are upheld, by our Lay 
author, in opposition to the most dangerous heresy that ever 
infected the minds of men, few well-wishers to the cause of 
sound and orthodox principles will fail to peruse with attention, 
and circulate with discretion the work in its original form. 

We cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction, however, of 
stating two anecdotes from the pages of our author, which 
speak volumes with respect to Calvinistic preaching, and its 
concomitant principle of circulating the Bible without note or 
comment—because it is intelligible to the meanest capacity. 


“ You have favoured your readers with two or three anecdotes, 
which you had heard; allow me to present you with one or two; not 
from hearsay, but from my own experience ;—and if the word and 
honour of a man who isnot a Calvinist, can be accepted, I pledge 
them to you, for their truth. 

‘* In conversation not very long ago, with a Calvinistic teacher, 
who like yourself, had the advantage of a College education, I 
requested he would explain some passages of Scripture, which 
appeared to me to be in strong opposition to the doctrines he taught ; 
bat this, he could not by any means do to my satisfaction ;—nor 
indeed, if I might judge from his embarrassment, to his own either. 
Upon my pressing him farther, he made the following extraordinary 
confession, which I never can forget. He said, ‘ I confess I do not 
understand the Bible :—I believe there are very few who do:—I trust 
I shall know more about it one day or other.’ This gentleman had 
been a minister nearly twenty years, and was a good deal more than 
forty years of age! 

‘* T shall trouble you but with one more. About ten years ago, 
I was extremely well acquainted with an eminently pious and virtuous 
woman, and who, moreover, was gifted with very extraordinary 
talents.—She is no more! I am persuaded she is reaping the blessed 
fruits of an exemplary and useful life, though she was a decided 
Calvinist. | . 

‘* I was often much concerned, to see this amiable creature suf- 
fering under a depression of spirits nearly approaching distraction. 
In a Jong conversation with her one evening, I ventured to point out 
some passages of Scripture which I thought were calculated to soothe 
her spirits, and calm her troubled mind ; but alas! she became more 
and more disturbed. At length she confessed, that she never read the 
Bible but it made her unhappy; and that she, therefore, preferred 
the writings of pious meh of her own persuasion :—and this, I verily 
believe, is, in some degree, the case with every pious, reflecting Cal- 
vinist. This doctrine affords not one reflection that can give comfort 
or relief to the humble-minded christian, in the hour of trial.” 


When we reflect upon the wide range which these principles 
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are now taking—when we behold the Calvinistic creed opening 
a door to the devotee, like the unhallowed cloisters of Rome 
and Paris to the worn-out debauchee, and the faded remnant 
of vanity ; when the future hopes and fears of the world are 
regulated by the fiat of a priest, whose word is to decide whe- 
ther the symptoms of reprobation or election are upon us, 
what is it to us whether the impostor wear a’ triple crown, or 
smooth his head to the lean lank locks of an arch-conventicler ! 
Men are but the victims of a name! ‘There is not an error, 
a folly, a vanity, a blasphemy, which polluted the church of 
Rome throughout her ascendancy, that has not its counterpart 
in the modifications of modern Calvinism. Bishop Lavington 
most ably displayed the parallel in the infancy of methodistical 
enthusiasm ; but the materials which have been since furnished 
by the accession of the Genevan proselytes to the seceders 
from the national church, in his hands, would probably have 
shone forth a beacon to warn many a miserable truant from the 
faith, as it is in the gospel, of the dangers and miseries which 
awaited him. The evil of our days is the union of these men 
into A PARTY, and that of sufficient strength and consistency 
to invite the attention of political intriguers. ‘The demora- 
lizing principle of Calvinism is an engine in the hands of 
aspiring statesmen, which they have readily and aptly seized 
upon for their own narrow and selfish purposes. Weave an- 
armed neutrality ready to turn the scale upon any question of 
importance to the state, in the very heart of our legislature ; 
we have a majority of the same men in all our great corporate 
bodies; we have mercantile interests blended with religious 
persuasions, and money changers usurping the temple of the 
Lord ; we have ladies and overgrown misses who having lost, 
or never obtained an influence over the fashions, in pique take 
the veil as professed disciples of some mawkish or canting 
confessor, who involves them in the mazes of mystical: faith, 
and leads them away captive from the bosom of. their families, 
Wives are made to desert their children, and houses: are 
divided against themselves. We speak not hypothetically, but 
to facts. We ask then again, what must’be the issue of such 
a state of things? What, but the ruin, confusion, and’ deso- 
lation, which successful hypocrisy, and ascendant fanaticism, 
have constantly and invariably produced, 

In. the lamentable schism which prevails, and which may 
be considered the precursor of this. terrific epoch in our, his- 
tory, the whole system: of Jesuitism is. practically enforced. 
Its disciples preserve the form of godliness, whilst time- 
serving principles are sedulously inculated,; and the higher 
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motives to moral conduct cancelled and obliterated. The 
intrigues by which they penetrate into the bosom and secrets 
of families, are regularly taken from the school of Sanchez 
and Hartado, and their casuits are employed to reconcile every 
difficulty which may at first startle tender consciences in pro- 
secuting their plans of general conversion and universal domi- 
vation. They hold absolutely the keys of heaven, and bind or 
loosen whom they please; and it requires no deep or severe 
process of reasoning to foresee what must be the result of a 
power, which can convert natural causes into a conviction of 
heavenly interference, and fix the eternal doom of a man from 
a casual spasm—or a pain in his abdomen! This is all passing 
before our eyes ; we have only to look round us to be satisfied 
of the truth and genuineness of the picture, and yet men 
pass over, on the other side, as if unwilling to behold the 
approaching storm till it burst in tremendous desolation over 
their homes and families. Sincerely do we again congratulate 
ourselves and the public, upon the appearance of the little 
tract before us—not only because it is a fair and manly defence 
of a good cause; but because it is the production of a 
Layman, who has been drawn to the consideration of the sub- 
ject by a conviction of its importance, and is, therefore, likely 
to carry that conviction home to the breasts of many, who 
would never look into a book, of what is called controversial 
divinity. There is a manliness and candour too, which will 
come in aid of this most desirable result, for though unwilling 
to attract public notice towards the retirement of private life, 
2 thus concludes his dissection of the unfortunate Mr. Thomas 
almer. ! 


“ My motive in withholding my name is merely to avoid obtruding 
myself on_ the -notice of the public ; but I consider it unfair in an 
anonymous writer to conceal himself from the person whom he 
addresses, I have, therefore, requested a friend to inform you, who 
he is that subscribes himself under the appellation of a Layman.” 
EE A TTT F< LRTI SRE AEN NH a a 
France. By Lady Morgan. In two Volumes. 8vo. Second 

Edition, Colburn. London. 1817. 


Ir isa pretty generally received opinion, at least among 
authors, that nothing is so agreeable to us reviewers, or critics 
by profession, as a new publication containing such an abun- 
dant stock of errors, faults, and omissions, as will enable us 
to shew off, to the greatest advantage, our own superior 
powers, or attainments. As we do not pretend to be very 
different from the generality of our critical brethren, it may, 
perhaps, be better for us to allow, at once, and with a good 
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grace, that there is considerable truth in this opinion, than 
expose ourselves to the imputation of singularity, or of insin- 
cerity, or to the suspicion of having uttered what we do not 
feel, by declaring, that we are disposed to deny the truth of this 
maxim when applied to ourselves. One thing, however, we hope 
we may be permitted to utter, for we do it with the utmost sin- 
cerity; namely, that, notwithstanding our critical pursuits and 
propensities, our gallantry has been, and shall, at all times, 
be such, when any thing feminine in the way of authorship 
is in question, that it would give us far more pleasure to sit 
down to bestow unqualified praise, than to be obliged to mix 
even the slightest degree of censure with our commendations. 
We must, iherefore, premise, in the present instance, that 
the censures, which we find ourselves called upon to bestow 
on the work before us, do not, in the most remote degree, 
arise from any personal dislike to Lady Morgan, whom, indeed, 
we have wever seen; but purely from our love of justice, 
truth, and fair play, which, in our opinions, are paramount 
to all other considerations. In our profession of reviewers we 
shall never, even in compliment to a lady, forget the old saying, 
(Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato; sed magis amica Veritas,) 
for, notwithstanding our very great respect for Socrates and 
for Plato, our respect for truth is still greater; or, to use Mr. 
Shandy’s paraphrase of this maxim to uncle Toby in the disputed 
affair of their aunt Dinah—‘ Dinah,” (says Mr. Shandy,) 
** was my aunt ; but truth is my sister.” 

Though there is, undoubtedly, a great deal of reprehensible 
matter, as well as of opinion, in Lady Morgan’s France, 
which we cannot, therefore, altogether overlook ; still we must 
confess, that our meeting with so much. of what is lively, 
amusing, and entertaining, and we will even add instructive, 
in her performance, has disarmed us of a considerable portion 
of that severity, with which we should otherwise consider our- 
selves, in strict justice, obliged to criticise it. Suspecting, 
however, from the nature of the work itself, and the novelty 
of its being the production of a female, that our readers will 
be more pleased with extracts, than with any disquisitions or 
criticisms of our own, we shall proceed, without further delay, 
to select some passages for their entertainment. First, how- 
ever, it may be proper to inform them, that the work is divided 
into eight books, devoted to the following general topics. 
The first book treats of the condition of The Peasaniry. 
The second and third, of Society. The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, are devoted to Paris. In the seventh, she treats of 
The French Theatré. And in the eighth and last, of Eminent 
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and Literary Characters. To these eight books are subjoined 
four appendixes, containing dissertations, by Sir Charles Morgan, 
on the state of Law, of Finance, of Medicine, and of Political 
opinion in France. 

The following is a lively, and not a bad, sketch of the 
French peasantry going to the market of Montreuil. 


‘‘ The condition of almost every peasant permitting him to carry 
on a little pastoral commerce with the great town of his commune, 
from some branch, or other, of his rural economy, there are few 
scenes more. cheering, or animated, than that presented along the 
noble roads, that lead to the great towns on a market day. Such a 
scene I witnessed, on.an early spring morning, in passing between 
the village of Samer, (which we found garrisoned by British troops,) 
to Montreuil, to which the sentimental topography of Sterne has 
given a distinction far beyend what he himself ascribes to it, in the 
map of France. ‘ There is not a town in all France,’ (says he,) 
‘which, in my opinion, looks better in the map than Montreuil,’ 
(T. Shandy, Vol. [1I.) 

‘“* A champaign country is always favourable to pastoral groupings « 
that before us was such as Gainsborough would have selected for one 
of his charming landscapes. The silvery hue of the atmosphere, 
which characterizes the morning light of an early spring day, harmoe 
nized with the light handling of the trees just bursting into foliage, 
and among the rural multitude, which moved along the road towards 
the same point, there were many forms marked by that elegant rus- 
ticity and historic character, a:tributed to the figures of Poussin, 
and which gave his landscapes much interest; while the strength and 
grotesque rudeness of others presented the humorous originals of the 
Flemish school, in all their breadth and coarseness. Boys and girls, 
with that graceful lightness and flexibility of figure and motion pecu- 
liar to the French youth, skipped along the road side; others care- 
fully led on the mule or ass, on which their grandmother, poised 


|} between her panniers, displayed all the finery of her ‘ hadit de féte.’ 


The old men, with long staffs, and immense cocked hats, walked 
stoutly on, and led, or drove the teams, carts, and waggons, which. 
filed the road on every side. All was sound, and motion, and 
bustle, and business; and the bells, fastened to the shewy worsted 
head-pieces of the mules and horses, kept merry time to the whole 
animated. scene ; while baskets of violets and lily of the valley, on 
their way to the market of Montreuil, perfumed the air with all the 
odour of a full-blown summer. 

_“ T&now not what motive, for it certainly could not be compas- 
sion, had induced the sturdy driver of one of the many open charettes, 
which, fora time, kept pace with our carriage, to admit into his 
rustic vehicle, along with his dame and cemoiselles, two or three 
British soldiers : but the combination and contrast of this group was 
admirable. The military uniform, the. military air, the English 
physiognomy, with a certain mechanical immobility of the well- 
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drilled countenances, (which had so long obeyed the command of 
‘ eves right,’ and ‘ eyes left,’ that every feature liad ‘been disciplined 
by beat of drum,) presented the strongest contrast tothe figares and | 
faces of their companions; whose ever-shifting expression ‘almost 
distorted intelligence to grimace, and whose violence of gesture 
received relief from the automaton movements of their military com- 
panions. A cold, solemn-looking, English Serjeant was giving a 
sort of lethargized attention, (while he smoked a long German pipe,) 
to the details, which the elder dame was communicating, uncon- 
scious, perhaps, that he did not understand a word she uttered: 
while a sprace Irish Corporal, who assured us, when we spoke to 
him, at the barrier of Montreuil, that he felt ‘ quite agreeable in 
France,’ was endeavouring to make himself so to a round-faced, black. 
eyed, little demoiselle, who sat beside him, and who was ranning 
over the little coquetteries, in a language which natute has rendered 
a@ mother tongue all the world over ; a tongue which Pat, what- 
ever may have been his deficiency in the language of the country, 
seemed perfectly to understand.”—(Vol. I. Pp. 51—4.) 


During the reign of Buonaparte, the people were allowed 
to work, or not to work, as they pleased, even on Sundays; 
nor were there any holidays recurring, as formerly, once, or 
twice, and even oftener, almost every week, to suspend the 
Operations of industry. On the restoration of the Bourbons, 


and of the Roman Catholic religion along with them, matters 
were altered in this respect; particularly by the obligations 
laid on the peasantry of attending mass even on working, or 
week days, under the penalty of a fine should they neglect it. 
Lady Morgan, in considering this subject, has given a descrip- 
tion of her Parisian washerwoman, with the sage dame’s opi- § 
nions on the matter. We shall subjoin both as a further 
amusing specimen of her descriptions. 


“* Of all the religious grievances, of which the French peasantry 
and the labouring classes now complain, as falling the heaviest, the 
necessity they are under of attending mass, on working days, and the 
strict observance imposed on them, by the Maires, or magistrates of 
many of the Communes, to observe religiously ali feasts and festivals, 
and even certain hours, in particular days dedicated to particular 
Saints, on pain of a heavy penalty, is the most oppressive. These 
agents for the revived claims of the long-forgotten legion of Saints, 
frequently levy their fines, without mercy, on the profane, but indus- 
trious peasant, who takes up his spade during the vigil of St. Didymus, 
or who plies the wheel, on the feast of St. Catharine. Under the 
reign of Napoleon idleness met no quarter, even though dictated by 
Saints, or enforced by doctrines. Every body worked and prayed 
according to his vocation, and interests were not crusted, nor indo- 
lence encouraged; under the sanction of ceremonies and forms; 
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having no real connexion either with faith, or reason. Jf could per- 
ceive; that the religious toleration, enjoyed by the peasantry, in 
common with the rest of the population, under his reign, was a 
subject to them:of grateful remembrance ; and they have more than 
once led toit with characteristic traits, that gave them point and 
interest. ' 
«« A peasant woman of some remote province, whom revolutionary 
vicissitade had placed in the neighbourhood of the village of Sevres, 
(and who, recommending herself to me as ‘ chef d'un magazin de 
blanchissoge,’ thus spated the dignity of my page from the ‘pollation 
of a homelier term for her profession,) afforded me infinite amusé- 
ment in her weekly visit to our hotel in Paris, by the quaintness and 
naivelé of her observations. When I beheld her from the window, 
driving up the street, in her charette, mounted on piles of snowy 
linen, surrounded by her nymphs, guarded by her great dog, and led 
by her garcon, I always hastened to receive this queen of soap-suds 
myself, in the anti-room, leaving one of her dames d'honneur to 
arrange the official duties of her calling with my femme-de-chambre, 


| in the adjoining apartment. She was a little, shrivelled, brown 


woman, with black petulant eyes, and marked countenance; and 
with her scarlet jacket, striped petticoat of many breadths, high 
cornette, and massy gold cross and ear-rings, she presented a figure 
and costume, which the very genius of masquerade might safely have 
adopted, both for its originality and singular effect. She was always 
in a flurry, always in a passion, always fa!l of news, always full of 
curiosity, and frequently undertook: to correct my Patois, while I 
should have lamented much, had any one corrected her's. When 
the weather was wet, she dried ‘les gillets et jupons par artifice, 
madame !" She would pardon the King much for giving ‘la nation 
une princesse, Llanche comme la néige; and she called her dog 
‘ Cleopatra,’ because she liked the names of great men! C'est 
sibeau, cela, One day when she was later in her weekly returns 
than usual, she entered my dressing room, not in the meekness of 
excuse, pleading a fault, but in a passion perfectly dramatic : 
‘ Eh bien, madame, vous voila peu ‘contente -de moi; n'est ce pus ? 
Eh lien, c'est not’ religion, morbleu, qui se méle de not’ blawehissage 
voila!’ I could not readily understand ‘what religion had to do-with 
her vocation: I asked what she meant. ‘ Bien vous allez voir,,ma 
petite bonne dame. C'est not’ gobemouche de-mairc, qui mous defend 
de fatre not lavage sur tel jour et tel jour. C'est aujourd'hui la 
Jete de St. Francois : c’est demain la veilie de St. Ambrose. Veila un 
bon chien de plaisir que d’avoir des Saints et des ‘maires, gui’ nous 
defend de-vivre.* Eh tien! machere dame, ona beau crier.. Médis 





a 
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* « A fine of fifteen francs is demanded, as a penalty for work 
done on the jours de féte, which are nearly of daily recurrence. 
Sometimes five fetes oocur in one week, and a labouring man, who 
Counted them over to me, deplored this loss of time and gain as g 
Rew and severe grievance.” : 


No. 233, Vol. 53, October, 1817. I 
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voila Crtvui.* Jamais il ne se méloit de not’ lavage.; Jamais ne 
m'a-t-il defendu de secher mes jupons et mes gillets tel jour que je 
voudrois. Cependant, on dit qu'il est pendu par les Anglois—tant 
pis; bon jour madame. And with this conclusion, which she did 
not wait to hear affirmed, or denied, she scudded away, indifferent, 
perhaps, to the fate of ‘ Cetu1,’ or whether he was hanged or not; 
but taught by experience how valuable. was the toleration he had 
established, even to her little interests and comforts, and like the rest 
of her class, drawing comparisons under the influence of her feelings, 
more to his benefit, than to the advantage of those who succeeded 
him.” (Vol. I. p. 103—7.) 


Numerous instances are given in the work, of the gross 
frauds practised formerly in France, under the sanction of 
religion, as well as of the gross ignorance into which the minds 
of the people were sunk, from a neglect of the necessary 
instructions, on the part of the clergy, and the substitution of 
superstitious observances, rites, and ceremonies, : for the 
salutary practiees of that rational piety, which is prescribed in 
the Gospel. We shall give one or two instaiices. 


‘¢ Of the mode of assigning lands to the church in France, many 
curious instances were discovered, during the revolution, from the 
ancient archives of the cathedrals. In 1470, Louis the XIth assigned 
over the whole Comte de Boulogne, to the Virgin Mary, and pro- 
mised to do her homege for it, in the person of the Abbé de Notre 
Dame de Boulogne: but, says a rational writer, ‘ D’abord cet hom- 
mage religieux se rendit sur J'autel, et s’offrit directment au saint. 
Bientot levéque, !’abbé, le titulaire du benefice se plaga entre J’autel 
ét le pieux vassal, et regut l"hommage, au nom du saint. Insensible- 
‘ment on oublia le saint, et l'ecclesiastique s‘attribua tout l"honneur, en 
qualité de beneficier.’ ) | 

‘¢ The inhabitants of Condon, in the department Dugers, gave an 
eighth, instead of a tenth, in consequence of the clergy of the diocese 
having promised to liberate annually, from purgatory, two hundred 
and fifty souls of their friends and relations, and to conduct them 


straight to paradise.” (V.I. p. 13.) 


O Popery, how tremendous is thy responsibility, for the 
errors and delusions which thy ignorance and superstitions. 
have disseminated so long and so widely, to the injury and 
destruction of the human race! — - 


« An elegant and modern biographer of Madame de Maintenos, 
observes, that in the ‘ beau siécle’ of Lewis the XIVth. ‘ les esprits 
etoient soumis a la religion, camme au monarque.’ And Madame é 





* «« © Celui’ is the mystic term by which Buonaparte is now mem 
tioned by all the lqwer classes. I have frequently seen ‘ Celur 
written in all manner of ways, on gates and posts, &c, &c. , 
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Mainténon herself, declares, that some of the gay young men, of the 
most tiresome court in Europe, were ‘ full of great impieties, and of 
feelings of ingratitude towards the king.’ While it was thus the 
fashion of that pious day, to confound the Sovereign and the Deity, 
and to consider the King both as the ‘ law and the prophets,’ in the 
purlieus of his own court, the peasantry, removed from the imme- 
diate prescnce of this human divinity, had but very loose ideas of 
religion :. and was taught by priests who, Madame de Maintenon 
declares, in one-of her confidential letters, ‘ knew no more than them- 
selves ;’ adding, ‘ they think of nothing but dressing out their churches : 
those, who are somewhat more enlightened, think only of fine preaching, 
while their flocks are wholly ignorant.’ To this testimony of the state 
of religion among the Catholie peasantry of France, given by the 
exterminator of the Protestants, itis curious to add an anecdote of 
the dark ignorance of the ,peasentry of La Bretagne, on subjects of 
religious importance, and carelessly related by ome, who cites it as a 
trait of humour, rather to be laughed at, than to be deplored ; and 
whose evidence upon all cotemporary subjects may be fairly ad- 
mitted. : : at 

“ As to La Mousse (says Madame de Leigné, speaking of. the 
Abbé of that name,) he teaches the catechism on Sundays and holi- 
days. The other day, he was questioning the children, and after, 
many questions, they confounded the whole business completely ; so 
that, when he asked them, who the Virgin was, they answered, one 
and all, and after one another, that she was the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth! These answers of the little ones had no effect on the Abbé : 
but when he found that men and women,.and even old men, gave the; 
same answer, he was convinced, and yielded to the common opinion.””: 
(V. I.p.78—80.) ) 


With respect to the fashion, in the depraved court of Louis. 
the XIVth, of coupling the names of the Kitig and the Al- 
thighty, Lady Morgan gives a note, part of which is worth 
transcribing, aid 


““* God (says the feeble Racine to Mad. de Maintenon) has given 
me the grace, whatever he the company in which I find myself, never to 
be ashamed either of the Gospel or of the King.’ And yet this Divi+ 
nity died, alike hated and despised, left almost alone, for three days, 
on his death-bed, abandoned by his wife and his confessor. ‘ Racine, 

ho associates the King and the Gospel so intimately, in his familiar 

-tters,—-in his work on the Porte Royal, talks of the great designs of 
God, on la mére: agnés.’ Such was the intellectual calibre of the 
athor of the Phedra.” (Vol. I. p. 789.) 


Much, and justly as Lady Morgan has censured and ridi- 
uled the errors and superstitions of Popery, she does not 
‘Ppear to us to be more than moderately acquainted with its 


Power cf enslaving and debasing the force and the energies 
I 2 
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even of several of those who have given the most satisfactory 
proofs, on other subjects, of their being in possession of the 
most splendid endowments of the human mind. And al- 
though we have pretty strong suspicions, that the ridicule and 
shafts pointed in this work, against the pernicious praetices and 
superstitions of Popery, were intended to undermine, not 
merely all state establishments of religion, but, perhaps, even 
christianity itself. Such, however, is not only our veucration 
for our own rational and established religion, but our perfect 
and conscientious conviction of the errors, and of the perni- 
cious tendency of several of the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, that we are determined to add, even still farther, to the 
preceding list of extracts, on a subject of such vital and para- 
mount importance. In such a cause, we should not disdain to 
borrow a shaft, even from the quiver of an enemy— Fas et 
ab hosie doceri.” | 


** It is the fashion to declaim, however, against the decline of 
religion in France, in the present day ; and cotmparing it to its former 
state, uhder the old regime, to Jament that it has so little influence 
over the peasantry and lower orders. But what was the religion 
whose decline is thus lamented ? What was its influence on a people 
buried in the grossest superstition and darkest ignorance ? Whileit 
permitted its ministers to mingle in the intrigaes, and fornent the 
disunions of ‘all the courts in Europe, and to countenance the vices of 
the most licentious of its courts. While it induced the King of 
France to compromise matters with his conscience, by sending away 
his mistresses in Lent, and by taking them back at Easter !!!* And 
enabled him to quiet his death-bed fears, by laying his enormities on 
the shoulders of his confessor ;¢ lending its sanction to any vice rich 





‘¢ * Between the exhortations of her Confessor, and those of Mad, 
de Maintenon, Mad. de Montespau was induced to quit the King during 
the holy week. Bossuetalso preached to the King the necessity of giving 
up his mistress; but the Aol/y week beivg over, Bossuet and Mad. de 
Maintenon, who had other views for the Royal Penitent, beheld, witl 
mortification, the return of the mistress to Versailles, ‘ more trium- 
phant, and more glittering with beauty, &c. than she had ever ap 
peared tefore.! 3t was, however, the Queen, who prevailed on the 
fair penitent, to return to Versailles ; and it was the minister of state, 
Louvois, who (says Mad. de Maintenon) ‘ had brought about a téte@ 
iéte.” Whata combination, and what a pieture !” of 

“ + The ferecious confessor of Lewis the XFVth, the Jesuit Le 
Tellier,.the persecutor of al that was good and illustrious in that day, 
and who united, in his views and intrigues, the Pope and the King of 
France, stood beside the bed of the dying’King, who said'to bim— 
‘ Je-vous trends responsalle devant Dien mon pere, de toutes les violence; 
que vous m’ avex ordonées.” Quere. Did he aecept the respons 
bility?” (V. 1. p. 82) 
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enough to purchase its indulgences,* and forwarding any views that 
promised to repay the compliance of its mioisters. Was its influence 
io, be commended, and its corruptions to be passed over? (Vol. I. 
Pp. 81, 2,3 ) | | 

Ne When the events of the revolution took their re-action upon all 
the errors of the state, which they overturned, it was nataral for the 
disciples of ignorance and superstition to deny principles, when they 
lost sight of forms; and it belonged to the immediate descendants of 
those who declared God and the Virgin to te one and the same person, 
to pronounce, in their impious folly, that there was no God to day, 
and fo vote him into existence to-morrow. For impiety, thus daring 
and extravagant, was the natural re-action of superstition thus dark 
and ludicrous.” (Vol. I. p. 84.) 


We have not time, at present, to stop to make any comments 
on this last opinion, though we, by no means, admit it to be 
true in its fullest extent, 

We are glad to hear, and hope it is true, that 


‘© Amidst all the absurdities which, during the revolution, attended 
the temporary abolition of Catholicism, it is most certain that it then 
received a shock, which, in France, can never, and will never, be 
repaired. 

‘The public mind in France, {we are soon after told) has made a 
bold and vigorous spring, in proportion to the tension which had so 
long restrained its force ; and even the peasantry, generally speaking, 
are as averse to fanaticism, and as alive to the absurdities of popular 
superstition, as the most enlightened class of yeomanry in England ; 
while it is obvious to all who converse with them on such topics, that 
they are infinitely more tolerant.” 


It is added that 


“« They demand no master-cast in faith and doctrine; they cry 





sé 


* Tt was the Confessor of Mad. de Maintenon, who quieted 
her scruples abont living with the king's mistresses, receiving the 
addresses of a matried. man, and assisting at the orgies, which went 
under the name of media niche. ‘ God (says Mad. de Maintenon) 
must have imparted extraordinary lights to the Albé Gollin, as he 
took upon himself to decide, with all the authority of an Apostle, that 
i ought toremain at court. J explained every thing to this holy man, 
who persisted in ordering me to stay there. ‘The immorality of ail 
this (says Lady Morgan) is nothing to the odious and canting hypo- 
crisy of the shrewd and strong-minded woman, who never could have 
believed that God inspired her confessor with the force of an Apostle, 
to order her to join the midnight revels of the king, which assembled 
oll that was most profligate and parasitical in his court. It was this 
permission to assist at these suppers, that Madame de Maintenon 
asked, when she said—* J explained every thing to this holy man, whe 
persisted, &c” (Vel. b. p. 83.) : cit 
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‘not for exclusive distinctions, and unshared privileges.‘ Libérty of 


conscience for all men,’ appears the first article in their Creed ; and 
safety from Sectarian persecution, their prayer for others and for 
themselves.” (Vol. I. p. 84 and 86.) 


Notwithstanding Lady Morgan’s unaccountable partiality for 


Buonaparte, and her general admiration of his conduct and 


character (we say unaccountable, because such a pattiality for a 
despot and a tyrant, appears to us inexplicable in such a professed 
votary of freedom) we are glad to find that she sometimes 
speaks of his measures in the language of truth and of discri- 
mination. For instance, on the subject before us, when she 
says, 


«¢ Buonaparte, who had made his unrestricted power the pioneer to 
any despotism which might succeed his own, was well aware ‘that 
Catholicism was the fit religion for a despot ; and that there was no 
instance of any country in Europe, where Freedom and Catholicism 
dwelt together. He, therefore, built up her ruined temples, and 
raised her prostrate standard ; but, he made her impotent in her inflo- 
ence, and powerless in her agency. He held the chief of her church 
in ‘ durance vile. He sheathed her blood-stained sword in a scab- 
bard of peace, nor suffered the embers of her martyr-fires to be again 
re-kindled. ‘ Shorn of her beams,’ this once powerful ruler of the 
human mind, could no longer incarcerate in dungeons, burn at the 
stake, or torture on the wheel. Retaining her title of sovereignty, 
without one particle of its power, she held a barren sceptre, and 
imaged the future destiny of him who, in his isle of rocks, reigned 
only over a few willing subjects, by the ties of ancient habitudes, 
ancient affections, and ancient prejudices.” (V. I. Pp. 878.) 


As sincere well wishers to the solid re-establishment of the 
Bourbon dynasty in France, we must own that we were sorry to 
hear, and that too pretty frequently, of the revival of the super- 
stitious mummeries, and ridiculous processions of the Church 
of Rome, with all the pomp and pageantry usual in such affairs, 
in the peaceable times that preceded the revolution. We were 
sorry for these things, because we were persuaded, from per- 
sonal observation, that the proper days for such fooleries, of 
puerilities, had long since passed by (and we trust for ever) in 
France ; and because we knew, with the greatest Hee 
that the man who wished to bring every thing back to the 
standard of the olden times, in that country, would become, by 
their officious and ill-timed zeal, the worst enemies of the 
restoration of that hereditary authority which they were % 
anxious to establish on the most solid foundation. The reports 
on these topics, which reached us from time to time, in the 
public journals, have been so frequently repéated in the journals 
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of travellers and tourists of late, and are so prominently put 
forward in the present. work, as to be no longer doubtful or 
questionable. This, we repeat it, we regret extremely, con- 
vinced, as we are, how much it is calculated to bring in the 
minds of the-great body of the people, the new order of thiags 
into contempt ia France. We can assert, from personal ob- 
servation, that there is much truth in the following remarks. 


« The restoration of the many religious processions, which have 
taken place since the return of Lewis the XVITith, is a subject of 
universal disgust and derision to all classes in his dominions, with the 
exception of those whcse interest it is to countenance them; and the 
sarcasms which I heard levelled against these ceremonies, even by the 
‘menu peuple’ during two Sundays that I assisted at the féte-Dieu, 
in Paris, were quite sufficient to convince me, that, in France, as 
Scagnerelle says, (‘ on achangé tout cela’) every thing was changed 
in this respect.” (Vol. 1. Pp. 89, 90.) 


There is great truth, and much spirit, in several parts of the 
following description of these mummeries and processions. 


“ The fete-Dieu is one of the most solemn and splendid festivals. 
in the Romish Church ; and its preparations and rehearsals occupied 
and thronged the streets of Paris, for some days before the great per- 
formance took place. In every direction, crowds of workmen, car- 
penters, upholsterers, and gardeners, were seen fitting up the Repo- 
soirs, or temporary chapels, before which the procession was to halt, . 
where the host was to be elevated, and a short service performed. 
These Reposoirs were generally placed before the Porte-cochere, or 
gate-way of some public building. There was one before the prison 
of L’Abbaye, and another before the Palais de Justice. But that 
which struck me most for its splendour, and its extreme research, was 
before the portals of the minister of police, M. de Carze; and, I 
believe, raised under his own immediate direction. It was a sort of 
Alcove, open to the street ; and in its whole arrangement, something 
like one of these decorated recesses, in which Columbine, standing 
upon one leg on a pedestal, first presents herself to the charmed eyes 
of Harlequin, in our Christmas pantomimes. This hallowed structure. 
was lined and hung with different coloured velvets, and showy silks, 
trimmed with gold fringe, and artificial flowers; decorated with 
prints and roses, with relics and toys, with crowns of thorns and fleurs’ 
de lis. The high altar, raised above many richly-carpeted steps, was 
the centre of all that was most precious in piety and taste, covered 
with baskets of exotics, and silver candlesticks, with fruit in wax- 
work, and saints in or molu ; and exhibiting, to the eyes of faith and 
loyalty, a Christ on a crucifix, and a plaster bust of Louis the XV IIIth. 
both fresh and new, and done expressly for the occasion. 

“‘ When I passed by this reposoir, at a late hour on the eve of the 
festival, the workmen were finishing it by candle and lamp light. 
“Quelle depense,’ (what an expense,) said my busband, to a gentle- 
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man, who was talking to us, at the window of our carriage. ‘: Et 


pour quelle betise!’ (and for how beastly a folly,) answered the 


driver of a cabriolet, who had. stopped bis litile vehicle to gaze on 
the reposoir. As we lived near the Abbaye Sr. Germain, in which 
parish one of the first Sunday processions took place, we were 
awakened, with the dawn, on the preceding morning, by the noise of 
hammering and the tingling of bells: and, on walking out, we found 
the houses of every street, through which the procession was to pais, 
bedecked and ornamented according to the ability, or taste, of the 
owner ; for Lon gré, mal-gré, (whether they would or not,) every. 
one was obliged to contribute to the show of the day, though few of 
them had any recollection, how the thing was got up upon former 
occasions. 

“ During the preceding day, the street-passengers ran the risk of 
suffocation by the dust of ages, which was shaken out of carpets, 
tapestry, and blankets, at every door; all in prepartion for ‘ la dere 
niere repetition.” The poverty of some of these decorations, and the 
incongruity of others; the brilliant colours of the new gobelin 
tapestry, the faded hues of the old; the simple white sheet, (for 
want of better,) or thread-bare blanket, (for want of every tbing. 
else,) gave a sort of rag-fair appearance to the noble fauxbomg 
St. Germain, which not even the many pictures and basis of the 
King and Virgin, profusely distributed among ‘the shreds - and 
patches" of piety, could relieve or digni‘y. When the procession, 
with its Dramatis Persone appeared, aif this scenery and machinery 
lost its attraction, and the actors themselves took exclusive hold of 
our breathless attention. 

‘“* Of the two processions which I witnessed, what struck me most 
in the first, was the van-guard, a little boy of four years old, dressed 
in regimentals, who, I thought at first, was meant to be a caricature 
of Buonaparte, but, who a pious old lady assured me, represented 
St. John the Baptist !— What interested m2 in the second, was, that 
the rear was composed of the royal family and M. Chateaubriand !" 


(Vol. I. Pp. §4—93.) 


After some further details, the description goes on thus. 


“ This solemn act,” (the scattering of incense, rose leaves, &c.} 
‘‘ was performed every ten minutes, the whole. corps dramatique 
stopping short, turning round, and bowing profoundly to the dais, or. 
canopy, which followed close behind, and which contained the boly 
mystery of the host, lying on a cushion of crimson and gold! The 
dais was composed of four short transverse poles, something like a Jzer, 
or a child’s go-cart, surmounted with a splendid canopy, under which 
two prelates, in grand pontificals, who carried the host, walked with 
a motion irregular and slow as the first tottering steps of infancy, ad. 
irregularity communicated by a want of uniformity in the movement 
of those, who carried the poles of the dais. On either side of the 
Sanctum Sanctorum walked some of the Peers of France and 
Cordons Bleus, all bare-headed, and in full costume, accompanied by 
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the maires of the arrondisemens. Immediately behind the taber- 
nacle, with eyes up-turned and elevated head, appeared M. Chatean- 
briand, the ‘ philosopher of the Desart,’ in blue and silver. The 
whole was closed with a troop of soldiers, and in the neighbourhood 
of Notre Dame the cortege of the Fete Dieu was enuobled and 
enlarged by the presence of royalty itself! There the Count D’ Artois, 
the Duc and Duchesse D’Angouleme, and the Duc and Duchesse 
de Berri joined: the pious train, with uncovered heads and carrying 
wax tapers. ‘Thrice they thus paced the holy rounds of Notre Dame, 
with royal pilgrim steps, to the delight of the pious, and to the 
amusement of their less devout subjects, who thus saw the heads of 
the state lending their powerful sanction to forms and customs, which 
reason and opinion had long consigned to oblivion ; who thus beheld 
the days of the vow-making Louis the XIIIth, and of the pious revoker 
of the Edict of Nantz again restored, and the progress of illuminas 
tion checked by the ordinances and example of the government. 

‘* As far as my observation went, as I mixed among the promis- 
cuous crowd pretty geverally, the feelings excited, by this parade of 
royal piety and fantastic devotion, were not universally those of edifi- 
cation, orof applause. ‘*'Tis all in vain,’ said a woman as she 
kneeled down beside me, while the host passed by. ‘ This wall never 
do, hummed a man, who resumed his hat, and wiped the dust off 
his knees, when the procession was gone.—‘ Ah ! the wicked woman, 
exclaimed a French lady of my acquaintance, whom I recognized in 
the crowd, and who, pointing to her former jfenme-de-chambre, 
demurely chaunting in the chorus of the confraternity, whispered 
me,—‘ Ah! my dear, this woman has not left me a bit of lace; she 
is the greatest of thieves; and yet she affects the devotee, in these, 
religious novelties of ours. Ah! the wicked woman! And she 
repeated her exclamation, as the piaus pucloiner of lace passed’ by 
her. ‘ Behold our blockhead ef @ Mayor,’ said a pretty Lourgeoise, 
pinching the arm of the youth she was leaning on, as the maires des 
arrondissemens passed by ; while a man, whose appearance was pot 
much above that of a water carrier, observed aloud, as be stumbled 
over a kneeling old woman: ‘A curse on them ; why don't they, of 
Ao to pray te God, pray in their churches?” (Vol. I. 
p. 17. , | 

We fear we have tired our readers with these sickening 
details. But religion is of alf others thé most important sub 
ject: and is it nota heart-rending reflection to see it thus 
debased by the most childish superstitions, in the beginning, 
foo, of the niaeteenth century; and to find, after all the 
blood and treasure we have spent in their cause, that such are 
the modes by which, notwithstanding the dreadful experience 
of twenty years ofi exile and adversity, the misled; infatuated, 
and priest-ridden Bourbons, and their followers, expect’ to 
five &@ permanent, establishment to their authority in ‘France. 
if governments thus persevere, in the teeth of experience, to dis- 
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regard the progress of feeling and opinion, shewing, that their 
own notions and intellects are stationary, or retrograde, while 
those of their subjects are changing and rapidly progressive, it 
requires no great portion of the spirit of prophecy, to foretell, 
that they are far from being so near the end of revolutions, 
as they may fondly imagine; nor any great political sagacity to 
see,——not very far removed in the perspectiye, through the 
vista to future events,—some distant. clouds, on the verge of | 
the horizon of the political sky, at first, perhaps, neither large 
nor lowering ; but gradually expanding and advancing ; and 
pregnant with the dark, and yet silent tempest, which may 
soon burst forth, ’mid the tremendous explosions of destruc- 
tion and of ruin; but, at all events, never to be contemplated, 
however remote they may appear, but as the almost certain 
forerunners of new crimes and calamities, as well as of revolu- 
tions and commotions. 

While the revival of processions obtains so little popularity 
among the lower classes in the capital, they are looked on, 
with, at least, ‘equal indifference, by the peasantry; and the 
attempts made to collect a pious force, round the ambulating 
shrine of a village Saint, have been found as abortive, (we are 
told by Lady Morgan,) in some places, as the attempts made 
in favour of the installation of the ‘ royal bust,” in others. 
The following passages and reflections on these pious fooleries 
and processions, are given in the very best manner of this 
lively and amusing writer. 


‘© In Boulogne-sur-Mer, orders were given for a procession, in 
honour of the Virgin, whose wrath, it was declared, had caused that 
abundance of rain, which threatened ruin to all the vignerons and 
farmers in France. Some of her festivals had not been duly cele- 
brated, since the restoration .of festivals in France, and a well- 
founded jealousy had discharged itself in torrents of rain, which | 
had the misfortune to witness, during the greater part of my resi- 
dence in the land of her displeasure. The Priests, however, of 
Boulogne, to their horror, could not Jind a single Virgin, in that 
maritime city, to carry in procession, and were at last obliged to send 
a deputation into the neighbouring village, and request the loan of 4 
Virgin, until they coula get one of theirown. A Virgin was at last 
procured, a little, indeed, the worse for wear; but this was not 
moment for fastidiousness. The holy brotherhood assembled, and 
the Madonna was paraded through the streets; but no devout laity 
followed in her train, and no rainbow of promise spoke the cessation 
of her wrath! The people would not walk ; the rain would not) 
stop ; the Virgin was sent back to pout in her native village ; and the 
miracle, expected to be wiought, was strictly according to Voltaire’s 
heretical definition of a// miracles—‘ une chose qui n'a jamais arrivéey 
—‘ a thing that has never happened.”” } 
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. © Atthe commencement ofthe revolution, a «similar procession 
was.maade in the neighbourhood-of Paris; by the Curd of a village, 


gad while he was. moving solemnly under a canopy with the shrine of 


S:..Genevieve, the rain. fell-in such torrents, that ‘ sauve gui peut, 
was the reigning maxim of the moment ;,. and the officiating minister, 
left, almost alone, under his canopy, observed to those, who carried 
it,—‘ Mes amis, elle croit. que cest la‘ pluie. que nous demandons,’ 
(the Virgin thinks thatit is rain we are praying for.) Whether the 
Virgin of Boulogne made the same mistake, .it-is impossible to say ; 
but certain it is, that the rain continued, during the whole summer, 
a punishment to French sinners, and a disappointment to English 
travellers.” (Vol. I. Pp. 97—-100.). ~ | ry 


_ Before dismissing the subject of religion altogether, we 
shall add the following extracts on the use of relics and 
images, &c. and we make the less apology for so doing, at 
present, because it is our intention to resume the examination 
of this work, in the next number of our Journal. 


‘“* While processions are still: but coldly received, images and relics 
have regained but little of their long-lost importance. And though 
they are set up and ordered to be worshipped, ‘ de par le Roi ;’ in- 
vested, like the priesthood, the cent suzsses, and all the other append- 
ages of legitimacy in France, with their former dignity and powers ; 
yet, generally speaking, they exhibit a most forlorn and neglected 
appearance; and as they stand or tumble in their niches, are no bad 
barometers of the state of the rustic piety of the quarter they inhabit. 
We observed, indeed, along the high roads of France, Madonnas, 
who had suffered in- the wars of the revolution, and who still exhi- 
bited much of the negligence of the republican toilette ; some with- 
out a petticoat, and others without a nose ; while the head of St. Ge- 
nevieve, recently placed on the figureof St. Peter (distinguished by 
bis massive key) and a fleur de lis stuck under the stump of a broken- 
armed St. Dennis, presented the evidences of days of past sacrilege, 
together with hopes of_returning piety. The fortune of the saints 
has long, in France, exclusively depended on the rise and fall of ‘the 
public stock of faith; and many a one, who, twenty years back, 
would not have given an assignat fora share in ‘ the whole army of 
martyrs,’ is now. buying up the finger of St. Louis at any price! 
Whenever the royal family were expected to pass on the occasion of 
the ‘wo restorations, or in their. respective journeys into the interior of 
the kingdom, the via sacra. is distinguished by the.new setting up of 
prostrate images and neglected crosses. The crucifix placed at the 
port of Dieppe, when. Madame landed, is, I think, for size and 
colouring, the most formidable image that ever was erected to scare 
or to .edify. And the Madonna, exhibited in the church of St, 
Jaques, in the same town, and on the same important occasion, was 
evidently, in the hurry of the unexpected hononr, suddenly trans- 
ported from the bowsprit of. some Engjish trader ; and» had, doubt- 
less, stood many a hard gale, as the ‘ lovely Betty,’ or ‘ sprightly 
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Kitty,’ before she was removed'to receive divine honours, at Notre 
Dame de St. Jaques; where, dressed in English muslin, and in a 
coéffure a la Chi inoise, to shew she is above prejudice, s she takes h 
place with Louis the XVIIIth, whe shines in all the radiance 
Plaster of Paris, on an altar beside her. 

“* In passing through Normandy, I asked our postillion why he did 
not salute an image of the Virgin, which, hew-painted and crowned 
with flowers, stood in a niche by the road side? “He shrugged his 
shoulders, and replied, ‘ Mais cest passé, Madame, tout cela’ (all 
that kind of folly, Madam, has gone by.) Such, believe, generally 
speaking; is the present state of * graven images,’ and of the religion 
supported by ‘ graven images’ in France.” (Vol. I. Pp. 100. 102.) 


How very different from these accounts of the state of reli- 
gious feelings and opinions, among the present people of 
France, are those of the times of Lewis the XIVth, to go no 
higher into antiquity! Hear what Madam de Maintenon Says, 
in this respect, when speaking of the peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Versailles. “ When I wished to learn from them 

says she) who made the Lord’s Prayer, they knew nothing about 
the matter. When I asked who made the Creed, they knew 
less still. But when I asked them if they adored the Vi irgin and 
the Saints, and tf it was a sin to be absent from mass on a week- 
day, the answer was, Yes, certainly.” Such have been, and 
such ever will be, the fruits of Popery tn every soil. : 

The preceding extracts give a favourable view of Lady Mor- 
gan’s talents.for observation and description. They are gene- 
sally in her liveliest manner. ‘he following account (with 
which it is our intention to conclude our extracts for the pre- 
sent month) of the first sitting of the Royal Institute, since 
the restoration, is of a higher order, and is given with consi- 
derable ease, energy, and spirit. 


‘© The beautiful chapel of the Quatre Nations, was already filled, 
when we took our places, exactly in front of the great tribunal, 
where, under draperies: of green velvet and silver, the bust of the 
King, and embroidered garlands of the victorious bly, sat, as pre- 
sidemt, the Duc de Richehew; Comte de Vaublanc, then minister 
ef the interior ; the vice-presiient, the Comte de Fontanes ; and the 
perpetual secretary, M. Suard. Im asemicircle, on either side, formed 
round an area in the centre, sat the members of the Institute, the 
representatives of the four academies. Behind these distinguished 
persons, and in the centre galleries, rose an ampitheatre of female 
beauty and fashion, mingled with the curious and the learned of the 
ether'sex. Wigs and flowers, spectacles and opera-glasses, thoughtful 
brows and coruettish smiles, were alb closely allied in the cause of 
literature and science, gadef the Institut Reyal de France. Above 
this variegated parterre teapatle of confeanding the brain of learning, 
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andof producing abstractions, not all philosophical) appeared several 
distinguished -groupes, niched in the loges, or boxes of this splendid 
theatre. Guards occupied the vestibules, and appeared at every 
door,—and even within the hallowed precincts of science and phi- 
losophy, amidst the benches where beauty reclined, and learning 
meditated, appeared the appalling forms of armed soldiers; their 
bright bayonets glittering amidst feathers and flowers, and gleaming 
between the marble busts of. departed genius,—while statesmen, pre~ 
siding at the shrine of philosophy, preached the blessings of peace, 
and vaunted the security of a reign, so favourable to its existence. 

« This. incongruous melange of ladies and sages, of gallantry and 
learning, of the frippery of dress and of literature, with an armed 
power filling up the back of the scene, and instraments of force 
gleaming amidst the roses of fashion and lilies of loyalty, presented 
to my imagination a picture at once rare and curious., It was a sin- 
gular, I might almost say, an agitating coup dail! Tt was a repre. 
sentation of the far-famed sittings of the ancient academy of. France, 
of which I-had read so much and solong. It was an assemblage of 
nearly all that France, at that moment, possessed of eminence in 
talent or genius, acquirement or celebrity, of. statesmen, philoso- 
phers, naturalists, poets, or artists. It was also my first observation of 
a great congregated French auditory of both sexes ; bringing to the 
scene of action all the zeal, enthusiasm, prejudice, and pretension of 
the day, and of the nation. 

« It was impossible to confound the members of the Institute with 
the rest of the congregation ; for they all sat together, and were all 
dressed in a green uniform ; and, in their embroidered suits and point 
ruffies, they appeared as ready. fer the levee of a prince, of a minister, 
as for the temple of Minerva. The sword, which once.in France: 
armed the sacred hands of faith, was now attached to the side of 
peaceful philosophy; and Cuvier preached the efficacy of steam, and 
De Choiseuil Gouffier read a Memoire on Homer, armed in the 
defence of their subjects, like chivalrous knights, about to combat the 
‘ chimeras dire’ of their own fanciful creation. Thus, in France, 
men of science, like men of fashion, ’ homme des lettresand fhomme 
comme il faut, are all obliged to ‘ representer noblement ;' and talent 
ina plain coat, upon public occasions; would cut but a poor figure ia 
company with so mach embroidered genius. ! 

_“ The black Brutus heads of many of this:learned body, formed ‘a 
singular coutrast with-their very fine and very stadied dresses ; and, 
from my first view of this assembly, I wasstruck by a mould and phy-: 
siognemy ta me new and singular. All seemed picturesque or gre. 
fesqvue. I never saw se many fine-formed heads,so many marked and 
intelligent countenances. Few were handsome; but the features of 
ali were strongly chiselled, spirited, and animated, There was a-sort 
of general personification of mind, ~extremely impressive to the 
stranger's eye ; and, on this occasion, one might almost say, ‘ the 
body thought’? . To me, however, all -were strangers, for I was only a 
few days -atriyed in Paris ; and I was indebted to a gentleman, who 
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sat near me, for the names, and occasionally, fur'someé little biogra. 
phical anecdotes of the various distinguished persons ranged before me. 
He was a middle aged man, of a keen, sarcastic countenance, and @ 
manner full of caustic pleasantry. He seemed amused by the strong, 
impression made on me, by a scene so calculated to interest ; and 
volunteered his services, with an air, that convinced me he consulted 
his own amusement as much as mine. I did not, however, suffer the 
privilege of asking questions to be idle, and took the first person on 
the first row of the academical benches, as the object of my inquiry, 
The countenance of this person was calm and still, as sleeping infancy, 
His folded hands and closing eyes, seemed not to belong to the’ place 
he occupied. ‘ Cependant.(said my Cicerone, in reply to an obseré 
vation of this cast) c'est M. Talleyrand; mais jamais visage ne fut 
moins barometre !!!" " | 
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After some intermediate paragraphs, she goes on thus.— 
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‘¢ The opening of the seartce closed, at once, my list of questions, 
and his very amusing replies. I held in my’ hand the ‘ ordre des’ 
Lectures ;) and’ though acquainted with the subjects which were to be 
discussed, I found it ‘extremely difficult to follow the speakers, or 
rather the readers. The same unmarked enunciation, monotonous 
equality, and psalmodizing accent, as had disgusted me in some of the’ 
inferior actors of the Theatre Fran¢ots, distinguished the public reci- 
tations of the Institute. Not an inflexion of voice, not a single 
variety of intonation ;—all was nassal and unemphatic, and compar- 
able only to the drone of an untunable bag-pipe.’ | 
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To this general censure, however, she makes M. Cuvier an 
exception, who pronounced his discourse: with an unusual: 
degree of vivacity. The subject was the actual march or pro- 
gress of the sciences, and their relations to society. 
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_ This luminous and able discourse (says Lady Morgan) was irra-, 
dicated. with brilliant points, and delivered with great animation.’ 
The ladies, by far the most audible part of the assembly; in their: 
manifestations of approbation, applauded almost every word—-C’ est 
charmant !—C'est Leau !— with repeated ‘ bravos’ followed every 
sentence ; and when M. Cuvier observed of steam, in his ardent, 
eulogium on its qualities, that it had one superiority over the human 
mind itself ; namely, that it was not ‘ susceptible ni de fatigue, ni de 
distraction,'—a hundred pretty lips were heard to echo—‘ Ah, que: 
c'est juste, et fin et ingenieux And one lady observing that I ad- 
mired the energy of enunciation of this great naturalist, rematked to 
me, ‘ Madam, this ts the way they speak in your House of Commons !' 
is it not ?” 

‘¢ Something wearied by the discordant and declamatory tones I. 
had so long listened to, and. not particularly edified or entertained by 
the subjects or compositions of the various discourses, I felt both my, 
ear and spirits relieved by the breaking up of the Institute, which,: 
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upon the. whole, gave me an impression little favourable to incor- 
porated bodies of learning, or confraternities of taste. Such societies, 
more adapted, perhaps, to the subtlety and vanity of mediocrity and 
pretension, May present an object, and give a direction to inferior 
abilities. But- Homer and Ossian, and Milton and Shakspeare were 
of no academy-; and Aristotle, who gave rules t6 others, received, 
from nature only, the principles of his own.” . (Vol. IL. Pp. 255— 


268.) 2a rezk 
(Ta be continued.) 
Hardenbrass and: Haverill; or, the Secret of the Castle. A 


Novel. In Four Volumes. Pp: 1820. Sherwood and Co. 
1817. | 


HaRDENBRASS is a work of genius: as a moral work, it can 
hardly be excelled. Sound principles, right feelings, honour- 
able sentiments, are every where predominant, with a detesta- 
tion and scorn of vice and folly. Its language is good, its 
style easy and familiar;—it is full of life and matter. The 
serious parts are. interesting—some of them very-pathetic ; 
the love. is natural and affecting—the passion well pour- 
trayed. But that which distinguishes this work, more espe- 
cially, is: a rich and exquisite vein of humour, that’ has 
scarcely ever been surpassed. The insipidity. of modern novels 
has become almost proverbial ; those which possess the fairest 
claim to excellence, yet have little or no pretension to humour, 
In this particular,. Hardenbrass stands unrivalled. 

We hear it rumoured, that characters of high rank and 
notoriety are supposed td be exhibited, in masquerade, in this 
admirable novel, together with transactions, which, it is said, 
are still the theme of wonder and conjecture. Whether this 
be the case, we leave to the decision of such as are better 
informed than ourselves. In the preface to Convidan, a 
pleasing moral tale by the same author, we find it disavowed. 
Be this as it may, we have only to remark, that the satire here 
displayed can bear no sting but that which is derived from ‘its 
truth, personalities being cautiously avoided, if not studiously 
concealed; and that it is levelled, exclusively, at vices and 
enormities, inaccessible to any weapon but the pen of the 
Satirist. 

We consider this truly original performance merely as a 
work of entertainment, and so great is-the interest arisin 
from its intrinsic excellence, that the reader cares little about 
any individuals who may be supposed to be aimed at. We 
call it original, since the characters are taken only from the 
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great book of human nature, and drawn so strongly, and so 
ably, from the marquis to the waiting-woman, that it is diffi- 
cultto imagine they are not really in existence, and playing 
their parts on the great stage of the world. This, perhaps, 
has given rise to the opinion mentioned above. In manner, 
Hardenbrass bears the same resemblance to the best works of 
the kind extant, that those works, severally, bear to each 
other. | 

Some degree both of taste and judgment is requisite to feel 
the excellencies of good works of this sort; we, therefore, 
consider them as no bad touchstones of the powers of. readers, 
We have heard of people, who think there is no wit and 
humour in Cervantes, &c. and that Shakspeare is a heap of 
nonsense. To such we by no means recommend Hardenbrass; 
but those who possess the necessary qualifications will find in 
it a delightful treat; and, though it is of some length, will 
regret when they come to the conclusion. However, it loses 
nothing by repetition—a sure test of merit. 

‘We. shall not attempt a delineation of even the principal 
characters ; from their number and variety, our limits are in- 
adequate. We refer our readers to the work itself for them, 
and for the story. ‘The extracts we subjoin, though not from 
the most brilliant or interesting parts of the book, will afford 
a taste of the manner of writing. 

We shall not hunt after little failings and inaccuracies in a’ 
work of such excellence, but take a reluctant leave of this 
interesting article, with a hope, that Julius Fitz-John, 
announced jn the preface, will not be withheld from the 
public. 

** The noise then which now approached proceeded from the united 
voices of Mrs. Dunn and Mrs. Sweetapple, and it was very soon ib 
the presence of Mrs. St. Arno, who appeared half frightened at the 
furious menacing looks of the disputants: They burst into the room 
without any ceremony, and Dunn, rushing forward, threw herself os 
her Knees tefure her mistress, and spoke thus— ! 

** «Qh! Lord havemercy, Madam! I amcomed to perform you 
that your purcious life is in purgatory! the ordinary monster, Bloody 
Arkles, bas produced hisself here, and is now, my Lady, presiding 10 
the house; and I beg, my Lady, for the pursevation of your pure 
body, that you would quit this here bad house, as is a nest of vipers, 
in a hurry, my Lady! precrustination is dangerous, my Lady, and if 
you dally, Lord knows what the vile creetur may insinivate to your | 
rain, both of body and soul ! for the soul, as is taken off without per- 
foration, has but little chance for a comfortable place in the nest 
world.’ ‘ 

‘* Mrs. St. Arno wes about to answer, but she was prevented bY 
Airs. Sweetapple, who began thus— 
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« ¢ T don’t know, Ma’am, what Mrs. Dann means by her speech, 
but certainly no good; for she have the impudence, begging your 
pardon, to call my: master’s house a bad house, and [ believe she’s the 
first person ever dared to throw their dirty water at my dear’ good 
master, or pin a dishclout to his ta:l. And as to vipers, I think them 
as goes about raising bad reports of respectable gentlefolks, is more like 
vipers than ahy body in this house, only they are not so good as vipers, 
for viper broth isa fine thing in a wearing. Mrs. Dunn, ma‘ain, is 
pleased to say, that the sweet young gentleman, Mr. Heavyrill, 
ma’am, is neither better nor worse, and she did nut mince the word 
neither, than a thief and a highwayman, and that his name is Bloody 
Arkies, and that he came to her bed and chucked her out, and would 
a taken improper freedoms with she, but you held him, and that he 
robbed you of heaps of money, and a heap of scraps of sayings more I 
don’t recollect, seeing they are not worth it-; and, ma'am, all I said 
that put ‘her in this here great fume, was that she told a bouncing lie ! 
and J say it again! it is a lie, and a bouncing lie !" : 

«‘ Here Dunn, not content with the exercise lingual made use of 
that manual, and flying at the head and face of Mrs. Sweetapple, she 
seized her roll, before commemorated, over which her hair was 
turned, and occasioned no small pain and annoyance to Mrs. Swect- 
apple, crying out at the same time,‘ A lie! a bouncing lie, you 
burning viper ! I'll teach you to disperse my voracity in that vay! I'll 
lower your hairy steeple you are so proud of, you old grey mare you !" 

‘* [In the meantime, Mrs. Sweetapple was not slow in returning the 


compliment ; and she contrived to seize the two ears of her opponent, 
and grasped them so warmly, that Dann thought they were torn off 
for ever, 





“ The reader will easily imagine that this train of thought led 
Haverill tothe knowledge of a truth, fraught only with a sense of guilt 
and misery, and leading only to despair. The first conviction that ano- 
ther had loved Anarella, and loved her with a probability of succeeding, 
shewed him his own hopeless and culpable attachment; and never had 
Haveriil so truly merited compassion, as at the moment when this 
strack his mind. To sleep was impossible. The agony of his mind 
produced a degree of fever that bad made such rapid progress before 
morning, that when Doctor Twentymen came into his room he felt 
really alarmed. 

‘“““ Aye, said that kind friend, ‘‘ I see I have been wrong, very 
Wrong ; and instead of keeping you quiet, as I ought to have done 


f after such an operation, I have let you chat with your old friends more 


than it was likely your strength would bear. Perhaps, too, Mr. 
Medley may have been too much for you ?’ 
‘* Haverill sighed deeply; but made no reply. ; 
«Nay, nay, my young friend! what, don’t let the blue devils re- 
sume their power over you,’ said the Doctor, ‘keep yourself quiet. 
I shall pass sentence of seclusion on you for the next three or four 
days at least, unless I see an alteration materially for the better. 
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And I desite you will not think of any thing to increase nig itrita- 
bility.” 

‘© « T am incapable of thinking at all,’ said Haverill. 

‘«.*So much the better,” replied his friend; ‘ I don’t want you to 
think; we will thik for you: and as you must have something to do 
(for I shan't allow any but your attendant to enter), L'il send. for a 
cargo of Novels trom the Circulating Library. I should be afraid of 
recommending some of the old school, as they might move you to 
laugh or to cry; but nothing can be more perfectly barmless than 
many of the modern ones : you may read.them from one.end to the 
other without moving a muscle of your face,and when you have done, 
exercise your ingenuity in guessing what they have been about. Rts 
cellent narcotics! Laudanom’s a fool to them’ 

** «] have bad no rest,” said Haveril}, ‘ and my shoulder i is very 
painful; perhaps you can give me something of that kind now.” 

‘© «No, no!" said the Doctor, * we'll attack the fever a better way 
than that: only for God’s sake keep quiet. As to your old friends 
below, Medley will entertain them ; and, between ourselves, he'll 
perhaps be giad to be left aione with them ” ! 

« Haverill, conscious of his emotion, hid his face ; ‘and.the Doctor, 
fearful he had talked too much, hastened tosend for what be thought, 
it necessary for him to take. This was soon after administered ; and 
Broadhead was ordered upon duty, and placed in the dressiig-room, 
to be within call. 

‘** But the fatal passion that had taken possession of Haverill, ata | 
time when his bodily weakness was ill able to combat with the agonies, 
of his mind, was of too powerful a nature to have its effects destroyed 
by the prescriptions of Doctor Twentymen, though they were as 
scientific as prescriptions could be ; he. continued hot, irritable, full of 
pain and restlessness, and the gloum whieh had before almost overset 
his mind returned with tenfold murkiness. Doctor Twentymen was 
exceedingly at aloss to account for this sudden change, and he. was 
alarmed at it more than he owned to Haverill, for he knew there 
must be a cause for it, and it did not occur to Lim that this cause 
might be mental.” 

o Perhaps the family of the Fullbottoms never had more worthy 
representives than in that. branch of-it to which Mr. Haverill was 
presented, for Mrs. Fullbottom was a short squat woman, with more 
of longitude than latitude, indeed, her poles were much depressed, 
while her equatorial regions had accumulated matter at a prodigious 
rate. She would have been no unworthy representative of that illus 
trious fair, the mother of Ferdinand Count Fathom, in her person. we 
mean to say, for certainly there was no resemblance in the mind; het 
manners were pleasing and genteel ; she appeared to possess an ‘inti- 
mate knowledge of the world, a fund of amusing conversation, and 
had an openness of countenance, and kindness.of manner, that spoke 2 
good heart within. Her daughters seemed inclined to follow their 
mother’s example, for they were all three short, and of plumpness 
that sayored more of. plenty than elegance. Indeed, we must ow2 
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that the Miss Fullbottoms were so conscious of their tendency to make , 


flesh, that they were much on their guard with respect to their food, 
both as to its quality and quantity, and did not at one time scryple to 
take large doses of vinegar, and other things recommended by sume | 
of their young friends, in order to check their inclination to fat: this 
was, however, discovered by the Sergeant, who deprived them of a 
whole quarter's allowance, and obliged them to discharge their own 
doctor's bill, incurred in consequence of the experiment. They never 
were indiscreet enough to try it again. 

« But if they resembled their mother in person, they fell far short 
of her in countenance, for there was something unpleasant in the 


expression of each! it was a mixture of eagerness, vanity, pride, and 


dissatisfaction. 

‘‘ A new man in a circle of females is always interesting, and 
Haverill was in himself too much so to be overlooked. They knew 
that he was the friend of their papa’s old friend, Doctor Twentymen, 
and that was all they knew about him, and they took it for granted he 
was not married. This being their opinion and their mamma's likes 
wise, for the Sergeant was too wise to make his wife his confidante, 
this opportunity of shewing the young ladies to.advantage was not lost, 
and with the skill of an experienced dealer in the market, Mrs. Fulls , 
bottom cautiously displayed the excellencies of her yirls. ‘After the 
first compliments and’ common-place phrases;she ‘began as follows, | 
while the young ladies surveyed our hero, as if they were about to 
purchase him. 

“ € You see, Mr. Haverill, that we are blest with @ fine family, 
and indeed no mother had ever more reason to be proud of her 
children ! | 

‘* Haverill thought this left him nothing to say.! he could only bow 
an assent, which he did with an ironical turn of his eye, that would 
have given great offence if it had been perceived. Mrs.-Fullbottom 
continued, ~ te hj : 

‘“« * A great deal has been written and said, about and against the * 
excessive refinement of female education in ibe present day, and we 
have endeavored to preserve that happy medium, that I think Scipio, 
or who is it, Agrippina, that describes ? you often repeat it, my dear, 
it is your papa’s favorite maxim.” 

‘““ Miss Agrippina now stood forth, as did her eyes that were the 
very likeness of her papa‘s, and said, with a peculiarity of accent and 
pronunciation that amounted almost to a lisp, ‘2m medoo, tootisme 
est | 

‘‘* Thank you, my dear! I wish I could reptember these good — 
mh but the girls, have the advantage of me,’ said the delighted 
mother, 

‘« « They have every advantage in you, madam,’ said Haverill, who 
began to enter into the scene, and was desitous of seeing how far 
maternal folly would go. Mrs. Failbottom was evidently pleased, 
and bowing to the compliment, went on. 

“© As I was saying to you, Mr. Haverill, we have endeavoured to 
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do enough, and not too much, for nothing can be more disgusting 
than the excessive display one sees at some houses, where the first 
thing talked about, is the great excellence of the girls, and every thing 
is ealeulated to draw forth their accomplishments.’ 

‘* Haverill looked surprised, for he felt so, at the excellence of 
Mrs. Fullbottom’s sentiments, and the folly of her practice ; he found 
that it was easier to know what was right than to practise it! indeed, 
this was not a new discovery to him. 

‘© € You jook surprised,’ continued the lady, ‘ and perhaps you are 
not much intimate in London families. 1 could tell you scenes T have 
witnessed, that set comedy at defiance, and in which you would 
imagine the actors bad made a point of rendering themselves ridiculous, 
The Sergeant was of my opinion, that a similar conduct is injurious to 
the children, and disgraceful to the parents, and he determined, that 
in addition to the absolute necessary branches of education, his girls 
should have each one accomplishment by way of a relaxation.’ 

« © The absolutely necessary branches of female education,’ said 
Haverill, carious to know what this would produce, ‘ lie within so 
small a compass, that a young lady must have a much better chance 
uf excelling both in them, and in one art or science on your plan, than 
on what I hear is the general one.’ 

‘© © Tam glad you approve our plan,’ said the Jady , ‘ but even the 
necessary part here does not lie within a small compass, I assure you. 
I speak of the basis! the foundation on which all the rest reposes! 
what do you think it consists of * 

-*€ The name Fulibottom, and the view of Miss ‘Agrippina’ s back. 
figure as she courtsied to a visitor, both struck Mr. Haveril, and hé 
answered with difficulty, ‘ Consist of, Ma’am ! really Tam not quite 
able to judge! but I should say, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with a knowledge of geography and history, are sufficient to make a 
worman conversable.’ 

«« « Let meassure you, you know nothing at all about it, my good 
Sir,’ said the lady ; ‘ nothing at all! you have only enumerated half! 
you have forgotten music, dancing, and French, which are indispen- 
sable! In these my giris excel, and we have given them each an 
accomplishment ! Agrippina, my eldest, learnt Latin, which, you hear 
she pronounces sweetly 5 Juliana, my second girl, has anatomy! 
which she delights in! she dissects a head beautifully! and Lysippa 
is‘an excellent’ mathematician ! 

_ 2D hiswas almost too much for Haverill, though by no means 
jocund ; he couid uot help laughing, and was happily relieved by the 
arrrval of a visitor, who had been waited for, and an adjournment to 
the dining-room.” 
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The Good Old Times! 4 New Light for the People o Eng: 
land. Price Qne Penny each Number. 


Ar a time when the press, to the disgrace of the age, has 
tcemed with publications of a seditious and blasphemous 
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nature, and a host of infidel, traitorous apostles has been 
most actively employed in poisoning the minds of the lower 
orders, in withdrawing them from the proper sphere of duties, 
and in loosening the foundations of all civil, religious, or 
moral obligation, something has certainly long been wanting 
to counteract the baneful effects which have resulted to society 
from the propagation of those infamous tenets, with which the 
minds of a very great portion of men-engaged in the humblest, 
yet useful occupations of life, have, unhappily, but too long 
been rendered familiar. And we consider the publication of 
these ** GOOD OLD TIMES,” as eminently calculated to effect 
that object. They cannot, amongst a certain, yet very nu- 
merous class of readers, be too extensively known, nor too 
widely disseminated ; and, from the cheap form in which they 
appear, they are easily accessible toevery denomination of labourers 
and manufacturers who can read, or who are willing “ to walk 
in the ways they should go.” We earnestly recommend them 
to the clergy of the Established Church, and no part of their 
pastoral duties will confer more signal benefits on the country, 
next to inculcating the principles and belief of our holy reli- 
gion, than by reclaiming such of their flock as have relapsed 
from the wholesome rules of life which their forefathers prac- 
tised, and have begun to adopt. the canons of that dreadful 
school of political philosophers, whose doctrines have been 
promulgated amongst the lower orders with all the zeal and 
fervour of proselytism. The task of reclaiming, we are 
aware, is always attended with difficulties ; but good and pious 
men, in times like these, will not be deterred from an active 
ministry of good works, and virtuous endeavours, by any over- 
strained magnitude of the arduousness, if not the unpro- 
fitableness, of such undertakings. In the accomplishment of 
all great objects, difficulties are to be expected ; but it is suffi- 
cient to know, that they are not insuperable, to animate us 
to exertion ; and, in every instance where they are surmounted, 
and the fruits of good living are the censequence, it must 
alford, to a mind impressed with the truths of revelation, the 
highest possible degree of consolation. 

That our readers may form some judgment of the style and 
the manner in which the Goop Op Times are conducted, we 
shall lay before them a pretty copious extract from the first 
number in the series before us ; and we cannot take our leave 
of these compositions, without once more impressing on the 
minds of the sober, thinking part of the community, the 
extreme necessity which exists of their labouring, by all pos- 
sible means, to destroy the contagion of those wicked pre- 
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cepts, which the enemies of our faith, and the would-be 
subverters of our Government in Church and State, are hourly 
endeavouring to disseminate. 


2k gine ae es 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


Fettow CountryMen. 
Dorine the week I have stumbled upon avery curious Old Book, 
which as it relates to the very period of History which we have lately 
been reviewing, may afford us some extracts not wholly oninteresting, 
It is called ‘‘ A genuine and faithful Account of the Sufferings of 
*¢ William Houlbrook, Blacksmith, of Marlborough, in the Reign of 
‘* Charles I., shewing the Artifices and treacherous Insinuations of 
*« Cornet Joyce, Tynne, and others of that horrid crew ; how he was 
 insnared into ail the Dangers and Difficulties those Regicides could 
‘*‘ invent ; together with bis Commitment to Newgate, wh. re he was 
_ €* inhumanly treated, and loaded with Irons ; also his several Examinz- 
‘« tions before BRapsHaw and his execruble Companions, &c. The 
‘¢ whole written by himself,” &c. 

Now, you will observe, this is an account of the manner in which 
the RerorMeERs were establishing themselves in power after the death 
of the nick-named Protector, Cromweitit !—You have heard lately a 
cock-and-lull story about one Oliver; and our modern Reformers 
have raised a hue and cry after this man, as if he had been the cause 
and promoter of all those shameful and treasunalble excesses which have 
taken place, or by ¢zmely vigilance been prevented, in the North. But 
you will see why the wise precautions of Government haye been 
turned into a reproach against it,—why these Britisk worthies are s0 
terribly shocked that the Prince Regent’s Ministers should resort to 
Informers to detect the designs of wicked and abandoned relels, which, 
as they are conducted by secret oaths, and in secret meetings, till strong 
enough to delugean unprepared country with the tlood of its citizens, 
must be so detected, or be suffered to overwhelm us !~You will per- 
ceive that they know the whole game from the instruction of their 
fore-fathers ; and, being baffled in their attempts, seek to impute mo- 
tives to Government which could arise only in their own black hearts, 
from a conviction of what they would do if they once had the power 
of following the example of their ancestors!—This unfortunate 
Blacksmith ‘who was a shrewd and clever fellow, bad continued to be 
attached to the Government under which he had been born ;—he 
wept over the murder of his good old King, and hoped to live and see 
his son restored to the throne, as the only hope of restoring peace (0 
his lie ding country. He was, in short, loyal; and that. inthe ‘ Good 

O') Times,” as in the present, was a high crime and misdemeanor in the 
evee ot Rerormers and Rerpusiticans!—He was a marked mat, 
choogh oply a Blacksmith, and living in a country town at a distance 
from. the metropolis. But you shall new hear, in his own words, ho¥ 
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they set about to entrapthis poor fellow.:—*‘ The 28th of uly, 1659, 
«« Cornet Joyce, Cornet Smaie, Quarter-Master Tynne, Mr. Waldron, 
«¢ and Corporal Carter (these were all spies of the Rump Parilia- 
«« ment’ and of its leaders), came to Marlborough, with about 
«twenty soldiers, which soldiers were quartered at the George, at the 
‘town's end: buat Cornet Joyce, and the rest of his contederates, 
‘« went into the town, quartering at the White Hart, and the rest at 
“the Angel. Having thus dispersed themselves, I was sent for to 
‘¢ shoe Cornet ‘Smale's horse, which I-did. Being called into the 
‘«« chamber to receive my due, I went, not suspecting any design ; 
“and, after payment, Tynne, Waldron, Smale and Carter, were ex- 
“« ceeding inquisitive about news; I told them I could not inform 
“them of any, being from home till last night, at Sarum assizes. 
‘* What news there? I made answer, Great complaints of lad trading 
“ great taxes, the poor ready to famish !" This, you will keep in 
mind, was under the Governinent of Republicans and Reformers ; 
under pure Parliaments and Palace-yard Patriots ! 

One of the party (Tynne) goes on—* Is it so? Now thou shalt see, 
“‘ honest Smith, that, in a short time, things will alter—for thou shalt 
* see the Rump turned out!” This Rump, you will recollect, was 
the /eavings or hinder part of the Parliament, created or rather re- 
formed, by Oliver Cromwell, and, in the course of eight or nine 
years, thrice degraded for its corruption, treason ‘and infamy. The 


| Blacksmith goes on—‘*‘ Say you so, sir? truly I am very glad of that, 


‘* for then I shall have some work, and likewise all other tradesmen.” 
So you see a Rerorm of a ReForMeD PaRLiaMENT was likely to 
produce all the wonders which our present REFORMERS promise 
from their scheme ;—but this isa different view of the case—and 
means not reforming a Parliament, such as we have at present, but 
bringing back things to that state of prosperity in which they were 
before the Reformers set to work. ‘Truly, honest Smith (said 
“ Smale), I see thou art right, for I have lost all 1 had for being for 
“the King.” a 

‘* Blacksmith.—Sir, be of good comfort, for a good conscience 
“* goes beyond riches, and no doubt but God will raise you up again. 
‘Then they asked me what friends the King bad thereabouts ?— 
“ T said there were many would be glad to see better times!” (These 
“ are, however, what we are taught to call the Good Old Times !) 

“ Tynne.—But, honest Smith, do’st thou know of any who have 
“sent any thing to carry on the King’s interest ! Thou needs not be 
“afraid, for we are as faithful true suljects to the King as any 
“person can be. They then all said, We have lost our estates, we 
** have ventured our lives, and therefore thou needest not doubt or 
“ fear us.—Then they called tor beer, and did drink the King’s 
* health ; and I did'drink the King’s health, and pledged them. Then 
“they said The Rump were cheaters ; and my answer was, they said, 
" true enough, for théy had not only cheated the King of his right, 
‘but many thousands’more.” - . 
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“ Tynne. Itis very true, indeed ; for these Members who sit for 
“* WESTMINSTER have cheated me ot a brave estate ! 

‘* Waldron. And so also have they of mine: and I would not for 
** forty pounds but that I had known thee,” (addressing the poor 
Blacksmith) ‘‘ for thou mayst do usa great deal of good to help our 
** interest. My answer was. That any good I could dol would ilo 
** with all my heart. 

‘© Smale.— Well, honest Smith, tell what persons hereabouts will 
“* do us any good, for our desire is not to be goverued by this Rump 
“ all the days of our lives. 

‘* Blacksmith.—You speak well, sir, for they” (the Reformers) 
‘* did pretend the Bishops were Jazy, and would preach but once a 
“‘ year; and Hazelrig, and the rest” (of the puritan saints) “ have 

‘© gained their estates, and they will not preach at all; self-interest 
“ hath teen the cause of all divisions: for there is no more religion in 
** any of them than in a agen | ! 

‘© “Smale —Honest Smith! what do you think of Captain Burgess, 
** and Mr. Thomas Baly ?” Now their arts were at work ‘o. obtain 
grounds of impeachment against the neighbouring gentlemen The 
Blacksmith, trusting to their professions; went on to answer ; ** They 
** are very honest gentlemen, and would be glad to see better times. 
“ But, sir, did you never hear the letter which came from Het to 
“* THIS PARLIAMENT, Otherwise called the Rump ? It was directed to 

“our right and trusty well-Leloved Memlers now sitting at ovr 
ce hg at Westminster ; or, in their absence, to our GOOD PRO- 
MOTERS OF OUR GOOD OLD Cause. The contents follow ;— 

** Right dear and well beloved; Whereas you, according to the 
** trust which we have reposedin you, have gone on with the wouK 
‘* of REFORMATION, and DESOLATION of all our good people of En- 

** gland, we return you our thanks, hoping you will persevere so to 
“the end ; and our desire is, that you will send as few to heaven of 
** those you murder as you can: for we must give you a hint of your 
** former mistakes, in Cuarztes, Love, and Hewit, cum multi 
** alus;” (Here, you must understand, the devil mistakes in speaking 
Latin to such as cannot understand English) ; ; *£ and we would not 
“‘ have you cloy us with so many stinking lobsters, | mean your red 
a coats ; for, if we shall think it convenient to continue you any 

« longer upon earth, we shall come and keep our Court among youat 
** Whitehall: therefore we would not have you sell it (as they bad 
“sold every thing), nor yet SomerseteHouse; it may be thought 
‘« meet, if you sit long, ‘0 make it one of our Queen's palaces !. Dated 
at the Stygian Lake, in the infernal shades. , Pruto. 

‘¢ This I told them, and many other things, which made them very 
‘¢ merry; and all this time they called for beer; and when one 
‘¢ had drunk to me, then another did begin, so they kept me drinking 
‘< till ten o'clock that night, and they did endeavour to keep all ovt 
‘of the room, Tapster and Chamberlain, because they should 20 
“ hear, what they did say unto me—Then one of them -went '0 
** Cornet Joyce, at the White Hart, and told him they had got # 
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«‘ blacksmith at theirinn, who would do them a great deal of good ; 
<¢ and wished him to deal warily with me, for they could do no good 
“upon me ; so he promised them inthe morning he would attempt 
‘¢ what they desired. — All this was unknown to me—and all this I 
« was told by the Chamberlain afterwards.—The next morning 
« Cornet Joyce sent for me to come and shoe his horse: as soon as I 
‘‘came to the White Hart, he was standing at the stable door, and 
«« was clothed like a farmer, and so I thought him to be; and he de- 
«< sired me to’ nail his horse, which I did; and he gave me six-pence 
‘¢ for my labour.—No, sir, this is too much—lIt is not, said he, for 
“thou dost deserve it, for I perceive thou art a good workman, 
“ Welcome, honest Smith ; go up into my chamber, and I will make 
‘thee drink into the bargain.—I being come into the chamber, 
«« Joyce called for a pint of. white wine and sugar, and some tobacco 
‘and pipes—and caused me to sit down with him, and drank tome, 
‘« Here, honest Smith, here is a health to the King, and threw his hat 
‘‘ under the board: seeing that, I plucked off my hat also, and said, 
“ With all my heart, and pledged him. 

-  Joyce.—Come, honest heart, as a comfort to thee, I'll tell the 
news, if thou dost not know of it already. 

“« Blacksmith. —W hat is it, sir, I pray ? : 

(Joyce.) ‘* I will tell thee ; there is to be this day se’nnight a ren- 
‘‘ dezvous of about 10,000 men at the Forest of Dean, for the King— 
** didst not hear it ? 

5 Blacksmith.—No, indeed, sir, not I—I never heard of any such 
“ thing. 

“« Joyce.—It is very true, for a friend.of mine at London hath sent 
“down 50,000/. into the West, and 10,000 cases of pistols, to carry 
“‘on my master’s business.” (Query, the devil?). ‘‘ How thinkest 
*‘ thou of that, honest Smith! | 5 ye 

“ Blacksmith.—Very wes! ; God prosper you!---I am glad to hear 
‘such news, for God: knows, sir, I should be willing to venture. my 
“life for the King, so I might do him service! ) 

‘* Joyce.—It is a sad thing for a man to be banished from his right, 
‘and, for seeking after it, to be proclaimed a traitor by those who are 
‘‘ traitors themselves, and murderers too.”"--- Now do you not admire 
‘ the hypocrisy of this knave? How well he describes himself and his 
‘‘ party, when he means nothing less ! | 

The Blacksmith then goes on to say. ‘* He shewed me the King’s 
“commission, telling. me the King had given him power to raise 
“ forces for him ? and I did read the commission, and there was the 
‘ broad seal on it, signed Charles, Rex.---Having laid this foundation 
" for the mischief intended, he proceeds to ask me mapy questions, 
‘first about Captain Burgess---Dos't thou think Captain. Burgess is 
“ right for us? | 

“ Blacksmith.—Pray, sir, do not question me, for he is a very 
“honest, godly man; for I am.sure he is willing to have a Govern- 
“ ment settled, and not to be governed, by the fag end of the nation, 
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‘* Joyce,—Do'st know of any who have given money or horses 
** to carry on our master’s interest ? 

“¢ Blacksmith.—No, indeed, sir, I do not know any that have. 

** Joyce.—But do'st know of any who will ? 

** Blacksmith.—Yes; there are as honest men hereabout as any in 

the land. 

*« Joyce.—W hat do'st thou think of Lord Seymour * 

** Blacksmith.— He is a gallant, noble, and worthy person. 

“* Joyce. —But do'st hear, honest heart? do’st know of any interest 

which he has carried on for my master ? 

** Blacksmith.—No, indeed, sir. 

*« Joyce.---But do’st think, if we should make trial of him to aid 
** and assist my master, that he would be willing ? 

“© Blacksmith.---Truly, sit, you may make the trial ; but he lives 
‘* very privately, for they have Leen pulled and baited up and down ! 

** Joyce.---Well, Smith, what do’st know of the Marquis? what 
*€ do’st conceive of him ? 

** Blacksmith.---Truly a noble Lord. 

‘* Joyce.---Do'st know of any interest he has carried on for my 
** master ? 

** Blacksmith.---No, indeed, Sir, I do not know of any. 

“* Joyce.---Dos’t think Captain Burgess doth carry on any design 
** for him ? ' | : 

‘© (Blacksmith.) ‘* No, indeed, sir, I do not know of any of them 
** that carry on any design for him, but I conceive they are all his 
** good friends. | | 

** Joyce.---Do’'st think that the Lord Marquis will do my master 
** any good, to let me have horses or money ? , 

“« Blacksmith.---You may go.and try, sir; for if you go to him, I 
“* believe he will do what may be done with safety to his life and 
** estate. 

«* Joyce.---But, honest Smith, if thou wilt go and carry these 
** letters to those men, thou shalt be well paid; the letters are four in 
** number, one for the Lord Marquis, another for Lord Seymour, one 
** to the High Sheriff, and the other to Mr. Webb, of Ogbourne, 4 
“¢ minister, y 

«* Blacksmith.---1 cannot go to-morrow, because it being Saturday, 
‘* and our market-day requires my being at home---I pray you there: 
** fare go yourself. 

“ Joyce.---Honest Smith ! what thinkest thou of Mr. Byfield, Mr. 
*¢ Proffet, and Dr. Chambers ! 

*« Blacksmith.---Truly they are honest true hearts, and would be 
** glad to see better times ! | . 

** Joyce.---Do'st hear, honest Smith? do’st know of any who are 
““ to carry on my master's design ? If thou do’st know so much, tell 
“* me, for I shall be true as thine own heart !" 

It would be tedious, if you have not already found it so, to continue 
the artful dialogues carried on by this arch-impostor ; this man 80 
well described, as if they had him by heart by those. patriotic gen- 
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tlemen, who had just now transferred the picture to Oliver, who has 
the misfortune to incur the displeasure of those, whose infamous plans 
against the Constitution of the country be has aided to expose and 
frustrate.---But this Jo.ce, whe first etrayed, took his Sovereign 
prisoner, an i delivered him up to his tloody persecutors, was here 
labouring, under the hypocritical mask of friendship, to betray ‘a poor 
loyal Blacksisith into a scheme for destroying foriy or fifty families of 
nollemen re Be in Wiltshire, whose virtues and influence 
were considered dangerous to the cause of'a reformed Rump Parlia- 
ment, and the Repullican rivals contending for the unoccupied throne. 

The poor Blacksmith was, at length, /ured into an ambush, seixed, 
and tied upon one of these trooper’s horses, and hurried off to London : 
every possible torture and cruelty was inflicted on him during bis 
miserable journey ---He was immediately called before row Councit 
that is, a party of military officers, who had setxed upon the Govern- 
ment, and performed the part of a Turkish Divan---There he was for 
many days examined, and bribes offered to him if he would impeach 
the several noblemen and gentlemen in his netghbourhood.---They then 
produced a paper which Joyce had drawn up, and swore to as the 
evidence of the poor Blacksmith. ° He was not only offered his life, 
but riches in abundance, if he would only sign this paper, and declare 
it to Le true---Upon refusing to perjure himself, he was re-committed 
to Newgate, where he had been regularly confined, upon being brought 
up to London.---It is to be lamented that there were no visiting 
Magistrates to be found upon that occasion, to look to the poor pri- 
soners, as we have in our days, when, though an honest tradesmen ot 
jurmer, whom the hard times had reduced to’ bankruptcy, might de 
jor years, or rot and starve for these patriotic gentlemen, a suspected 
traitor awakens all the loving-kindness of their tender hearts and melts 
them in the paths of feeling---But poor Houlbrook the Blacksmith 
inet with no such sympathising friends ; for, under the government 
of the saints and Reformers, a magistrate might as well have eaten 
his fingers as affect independency---though so very cheap and common 
a commodity in our depraved times ! 

The poor Blacksmith thus describes his prison, which besides being 
dark, and without any opening but the door, ‘* was almost nothing 
“ but dirt and ~, which was thrown down from the common side: 
““ and there was a house of office at oneend, which made such a stink, 
“* that I was ready to be poisoned !”” 

He was again brought before the Council; and, because he still 
refused to swear to a string of direct falsehoods, ‘* they had me,” he 
says, “‘ away to Newgate, and, as soon as I came, they put two great 
‘* chains on my legs, and put me into the dungeon again, and pulled 
““ ‘my coat from my back for fees. Then I bought some candles, 
and, when they were lighted, I was in a worse condition than 
before, for the rats did so run about me, that I was driven to keep 
a stick in my hand, to keep them from me: yet J lay there seven or 
eight days and nights in this sad condition, for the chain was too 
“ little for my legs, and their beating them made them swell very much, 
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‘* so that they entered into my flesh.” You have lately heard a most 
piteous lament, by certain patriotic gentlemen, over ‘‘ Poor Evans's 
Flute :’ what a pity, that, when Rerormers become Governors 
and prison-keepers, they do not retain some of their hypocritical pre. 
tences to humanity ! It would at least. look consistent, even whilst 
oy inflicted their larbarous punishments upon their unoffending 
slaves ! 

Again was this man produced before the Council of his persecutors: 
after again labouring to entrap him into some charge against the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Wiltshire, he claimed to be tried by the 
Jaws of his country.—'‘ My merry blade (said Bradshaw, one of the 
First Rerormers), ‘‘ you shall have fair play—but do not play with 
“* the halter.” : 

“* Blacksmith.—Fair play, my Lorn,” (for, be it known, these 
king-killers and peer-haters are all My Lords upon a RerorM,) “is 
*< to be tried by the common law: and then my evidence may be tried 
** as well as your's ; and then, my Lord, I shall have the privilege of 
“«< every Englishman, of twelve men: and that is the privilege of every 
“« Englishman ! 

** Bradshaw.—Do you know law so well ? WE witt sHEw You 
Law.” Now pray observe, this was a real original Palace-yard 
declaimer against corruption ; as genuine a Reformer as that age of 
reform had produced. ‘* The Parliament hath given orders that there 
** shall be a High Court or Justice to TRY Plotters!” (You 
have heard enough of these H1caH Courts to know by this time what 
they mean—Courts like the Inquisition, where neither law nor 
juries ever entered—But you shall hear a bold Blacksmith smite a 
Reformer to his teeth!—tbis preacher for pure Parliaments and 
Reform !) 

«© Blacksmith.—You may do what you please, my Lord, for I am 
** but a poor Blacksmith, but yet I have read the common law, and 
‘* cannot find a word of any Court higher than a Court of Par 
“* liament ! i 

Hear the answer :—‘* (Bradshaw.—Come my merry blade, you 
shall find a Court HiGwuer! Can you write ? 

** Blacksmith.—Yes, I can, my Lord ! 

“© Bradshaw.—Keerer or Neweate! look after this fellow, and 
** keep him from pen, ink, and paper ;’ a very unnecessary order fut 
a poor fellow confined in a privy without day-light, and chained to the 
floor ! ** Then they bad me away again to Newgate, by the order of 
‘* Desborough, Vane, and Bradshaw, where three gentlemen came, 
‘* and gave one shilling and sixpence to have me over to the cellat 
** to drink with them.”—These three gentlemen were fresh decoys (0 
‘* trepan this poor fellew into perjury, to bring to the block, o 
gallows, forty or fifty of his fellow-creatures, who were only suspected 
of loyalty ! over and over. again was he brought before the Council, 
and week after week consigned to his pestilent dungeon and cham. 
At length he was arraigned before the High Court, standing ‘* com 
“* mitied for high treason, for holding correspondence with the enemies 
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«* of the Commonwealth! signed by Bulstrode Whitelock, President.” 
He was not suffered to enter into any defence—but was hurried back 
to prison. Again Bradshaw assailed him with bribes and promises. 
The poor Blacksmith petitioned for better allowance than bread and 
water, upon which he had been kept for months! Bradshaw's answer 
was truly Republican : —*< ‘ It is no matter, it is too much for you ! 
« and then he raged like a lion !’—When the prisoner requested 
witnesses, he was answered by this gentleman Reformer—“‘ You bring 
« witnesses !!°You shall find that one witness will be enough for a 
‘© CoMMONWEALTH against yours!” This poor man's life was 
saved, however, by a quarrel among the Great Counsellors of the 
Nation ; for Fleetwood hated Joyce as much as Bradshaw liked him, 
and insisted upon letting the Blacksmith off upon sureties. Enormous 
bail was then demanded, in hopes he might be left to die in his dan- 
geon for want of bondsmen, which he very soon must have done had 
not two gentlemen come forward to save him, and be his securities! . 
He lived to see the King restored, and peace and safety once more 
extended over the Lleeding and enslaved land of his fathers! Now, 
my friends, have not the worthy descendants of THESE RaForMERs 
good reason to distrust all men who possess power, knowing, from the 
malignity of their own hearts, how they would use it if intrusted to 
them? Weare told that ‘‘ suspicion ever haunts the guilty mind !” 
and we are told what is true! but, thank God, we live in far different 
times : every thing is above board ; our Ministers, if they were even 
disposed to evil, are surrounded by spies and informers, NoT agains! 
the people, but upon their own actions. A public man, in our days, 
cannot smile or frown but it is made matter of observation; and we 
are regularly and kindly informed, by the Editors of our newspapers, 
how he passes every hour of the day; when he rises, what he does, 
where he dines, and where be sleeps !—This is all very edifying, no 
doubt; but it is searcely possible for a Minister to be very mischievous, 
who never moyes without a reporter at his tail! In short, in these 
sad times, as ouR Rerormers would make them out to be, we have 
more liberty than we know what to do with, for we make free with 
what is not our own too frequently ; whilst, under the reign of liberty, 
in the ** Good Old Times,” men knew Liperty only by name, as a 
thing they had lost ; whilst they writhed, groaned, and wept, under 
the most bitter oppression to which human society ever was before 
subjecied. Reformers; and their misguided followers in various parts 
ofthe kingdom, have lately planned the destruction and overthrow of 
the most perfect Constitution that ever blessed a people under the 
mrcy of Providence ; and our-guardians, whom that Constitution has 
appoineta for her security, have resorted to the mildest and most 
modrate, thoagh effectual means of detecting, and thereby preventing, 
the success of their schemes. For this they are, of course, open to the 
censure and abuse of detected conspirators, and their journeymen in t 
pss; but are we to join, or be fools enough to become parties to 
‘tov are we affected or injured ? Could Oliver, or any other . 
‘oto a snaie, if the suare were not alceady prepared for 
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us ? Can we, who are honest and constitutional men, attached to the. 
interests of our country, apprebend any thing from the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act? It, is only for. the guilty, the criminal, and 
cor tniviguers and traitors, who, like Guy Faux, would blow up us 
sad Parliameat, and every honest man together, to tremble under the 
dread of detection and apprehension! And, be assured, those who are 
mast clamorous on the occasion, are the most fearful of exposure! But. 
oved J warn you, my Friends, against the tricks, the intrigues, and 
contrwances, which these BLessepD REFORMERS are practising, io 
order to share the plunder of a revolutionized country ? Is the fate. 
of the poor Blacksmith, which is only ong among thousands of similar 
instances, a pleasant foretaste of a Reformed GovexnMENT? Do you 
not see why these men flatter and cajole you---and talk of your rights 
and your liberties, and urge you to put THE swoRD into their HANDS? 
Did you never hear of the Woodman in the fable, who petitioned the Forest 
to supply him with a Lough, just to make a handle to his hatchet! 
and who, having gained his handle, set to work and cut down the 
whole forest with the very instrument they had credulously fitted 
for him? It is but a fable; but fables speak truth, aye, and home. 
truths, in disguise ; and the yreatest people of the ancient world were 
once saved from the claws of Reformers by a fable! Think what 
would be your feelings at finding those rare orators and. patriots 
formed into a Councit, dragging you before them, taunting you with 
your folly, torturing you for information, plundering you for your 
little savings, and hanging you up tor their amusement! This is no 


exaggeration! The picture is before you, and is an exact and perfect 
likeness of the ** Good Old Cause,” in . 


«“ THE GOOD OLD TIMES !” 








A History of Hartlepool. By Sir Cuthbert Sharp, Knight,. 
F.S.A. Mayor of Hartlepool. 8vo. Durham: printed and 
sold by Nicholls, Son, and Bentley, and others in London. 
1816. 


Tarts is Gne of the best executed local Histories we have seen 
for a long time. The respectable author has been indefa- 
tigable in his researches, and has compressed into a narrow 
compass, a mass of useful information and instruction, rarely 
to be met with in the largest and most splendid topographical 
wotks. The historical part of it appears to be very correctly 
written, and the local divisions of it are executed with a fide- 
lity and accuracy which entitle Sir Cuthbert Sharp to the 
thanks of the public, but especially of persons who are attached 
to antiquarian reseaches, ‘The book is illustrated with several 
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well-executed engravings by Mr. Busby, and with numerous 
wood-cuts admirably executed hy those eminent artists, Mr. 
Bewick and Mr. Nicholson, of Neweastle-on-Tyne. In addi- 
tion to the various portraits and topographical prints, there are 
a series of etchings descriptive of the manners and costume 
of the fishernien of Hartlepool. Indeed, no expense or exer- 
tion has been spared. to render the publication worthy the 
attention of the community, and it certainly is deserving of 
a place in the libraries of all the collections of county 
histories. a ae 

In former times Hartlepool was much distinguished, . and 
was a sca-port of some consideration. It possessed many ships 
soon after the Norman invasion, and vessels belonging to the 
port were soon after, at that time, pressed into the service of 
the crown. The port had evidently distinct privileges, for 
which, see the fifth of Elizabeth and other statutes. In the 
year 1718, on the enumeration of the ships arrived in the port 
of London from the sea ports within the County Palatine of 
Durham, they are stated to be— 


From Sunderland two 
From Stockton 75 and 
From Hartlepogl 19 


To the great fleet of King Edward the Third, employed at 
the siege of Calais, Hartlepool furnished 5 ships, and 145 men; 
hut neither Stockton nor Sunderland supplied any. The 
attempt which has been made to revive the ‘Turbot Fishery off 
the coast of Durham, has been attended with success, and we. 
hope the spirit and industry with which the general fishery at: 
this place has lately been encouraged by the author of. this 
work, Mr. Wilkinson, and others, will stimulate the fishermen 
to persevere in it, and that they will always find a ready 
demand for their fish, ‘The appendix contains numerous 
documents and papers interesting to the antiquary, botanist, 
naturalist, and general reader, and .we cannot conclude this 
article, without expressing to thé worthy author our thanks for, 
the great gratification which the perusal of his book has afforded 


us. It is, however, to be regretted it was not printed on better 
paper, and of a larger size. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, | 


- Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
LETTER XX. 


My Lorp, 
WHETHER we consider the manner or the matter of what our 


Saviour said, there is much truth in the assertion that never man 
spake as he did, That noble simplicity which pervades the writings 
of the Old. and New Testamént, carries with it a degree of 
conviction which artificial style and sentiments can never excite. 
‘* There is something unnatural in painting,” says Archbishop Til. 
lotson, ** which a skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty 
and complexion.” It is this simplicity which constitutes the essence 
of good writing, and which hardly any but scholars can ever attain, 
And the more classical learning falls into disuse or is discouraged, the 
more will writing degenerate from natural perspicuity into a kind of 
dazzling bombast. When the tongue speaks or the pen writes from 
the fulness of the heart and the treasures of the head, proper expres 
sion and a rich vein of thought never fail to follow. This is the 
peculiar characteristic of the writings of our Old Divines. With 
this spirit our version of the Bible, and the Homilies and Liturgy 
were framed. And the nearer we adhere to such models, making 
every allowance for the necessary admission of more modern phrases 
or turns of expression, the more intelligible we shall be, and the 
nearer we shall come to scriptural. simplicity and truth. 

** Nothing,” says Chrysostom, ‘‘ is. more clear and simple. than 
truth, uoless our dispositions are degranes and corrupted. To a dis 
ordered appetite nothing is more difficult of digestion. For behold 
the Pharisees and the Scribes who seemed to be wiser than the rest of 
mankind, always attending upon Christ and waiting for every oppor- 
tanity to ensnare him. Though they had seen his miracles, and read 
the Scriptures, they received more harm than benefit trom their expe 
rience and false knowledge. | can 

- © Such was not the case with their attendants, who had none of 
that artificial knowledge: they were persuaded. and. subdued by. 
single discourse of our Saviour’s: having gone to bind him, they 
were seized with admiration. They required no miracle, but were 
captivated by his doctrine, and gave answer to their employers, mevel 
man spake itke this man. And here we must admite not only th 
docility of their understanding, but the freedom of their speech, 10 
daring to say this to those who sent them, and to the bitterest enc mie 
of Christ, the Pharisees, the whole bent of whose mind and macht 
vations was to work his ruin, For, as the Evangelist says, the office! 
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came to the Chief Priests and Pharisees, and they said unto them, why 
have ye not brought him? And there is something more striking in 
their coming to the Pharisees, than if they had remained with Christ. 
For they might have avoided. the immediate importunitv ot those 
interrogations. But instead of that, they return directly as messen- 
gers to proclaim the wisdom of Christ. They seek for no excuse in 
the impossibility of bringing him through the surrounding multitude, 
but declare they had attended to him as-a prophet, for never man 
spake like him. Al Ses 

‘* And this answer carried with it a reproof to those, who had 
sent them to bind him, whom they ought to hear. No great parade 
or length of argument had. been necessary to.persuade them: a few 
words had been sufficient. So powerful is the. force of trath, when 
the mind is docile and. uncorrupted. 

‘* Our Saviour, therefore; in speaking of his own influence over 
the minds of men, and shewing himself to be not one of the Prophets, 
but the Lord of the Universe, says, 2 am the light of the qworld,* 
not of Galilee or Palestine, or: Judea alone. . And to that declaration 
he adds this promise: He that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, making light and darkness intellectual objects, using one for 
knowledge, and the other for error. | 

“ The testimony which he beats of himself he asserts to be true:: 
For, says he, I know whence I came, which is the same as saying, 
‘Iam from God, and am God, and the Son of God: and surely 
God 1s the properest witness to bear record of himself.’ And ‘again 


> : 
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* The coming and influence of the Messiah are frequently pre- 
dicted under the: beautiful: image of light. Isaiah, in more places 
than one, says, thit he was to be given for. a light to the Gentiles, and 


by the. Prophet Malachi, he is called the Sun of Righteousness, who is 


to arise with healing in his wings: Bishop Horne, in his comment 
on the nineteenth Psalm, .which the ancients considered as a predic- 
tion cf Christ, and which the church has therefore appointed to be 
read on Christmas Day, says, ‘‘ The light diffused on every side from 
its fountain, extendeth to the extremities of heaven, filling the whole 
circle of. creation, penetrating even to the. inmost substances. of 
gtosser bodies, and acting in, and through all matter, as the general 
cause ot life and motion.,-Thus unbounded and efficacious was the 
influence of the Sun of Righteousness when he sent out his word 
enightening and enlivening al this by the glory of his grace. His 
Celestial rays like those.of the sun, took their circuit round the earth ; 
they went. forth out of Judea into all parts of the habitable world, 
and there was no corner of it so remote as to be without the reach of 
their penetrating and healing power.” Nor is the use of the word 


tight signifying a rescue from danger and destruction, conficed to the 
Sacred Writings: profane authors have used it in the same meaning. 


Thus in.the sixteenth book of Homer's Iliad, Patroclas asking leave 
of Achilles. ta assist the Grecians in their distress, .says, allow me to 
§°, “' if by chance I may be a light to the Grecians.” 


No. 233, Vol. 53, October, 1817. 1. 
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he charges the Pharisees with designed ignorance on this point, iy 
wilfully rejecting every testimony but that of the immediate senses, 
which he calls judging according to the flesh. For as a wicked 
course of life is called living according to the flesh, so wilful preju. 
dice’is called judging according to the flesh.* But if it should be 
asked, why under such existing prejudices, Christ did not pass sen- 
tence of immediate punishment upon the offenders? He gives ap 
answer himself, in saying, J judge no man, and yet if I judge, my 
judgment is true: but the time of my judgment ts not yet come; 
expréssions by which he refers to the future erection of his tribunal a 
which all must stand. Headds, Jam not alone, but I and the Fathe 
that sent me. Here he intimates that it is not he alone, but the 
Father also, who will condemn them. : Under the veil of calling the 
exercise of his judicial authority his testimony, he shades the rays of 
Deity. Perhaps in displaying them to the full, he might have been 
only gratifying their prejudice in expecting a Messiah surrounded with 
temporal.pomp, and splendid power.t 

‘“* He proceeds: Jt is written in your law, that the testimony of 
two. men ts true. To which let us briefly consider the objections that 
are made. Now if the words be taken literally, it may be said, what 
superiority hath he over other men? For this rale of requiring. the 
evidence of two witnesses is applicable only to men, as no one is a 





*. There are many parts of the Gospel dispensation, which cannot 
be confirmed ‘upon the evidence of the senses, but which must be 
taken according to the revealed testimony of God. The declaration 
of his word are safer guides in such a case, than the minute and ofien 
unmeaning disquisitions of idle curiosity. It is upon that kindof 
Scriptural proof that our belief in the -blessed and glorious Trinity, 
in the influence of the Holy Spirit, and in the atonement for sin by. 
the sacrifice of Christ, must ever rest. It is by analogy, and 
referencé to the power of God, that St. Paul asserts the truth and 
certainty of a‘resurrection. The seed is cast into the ground, where 
it lies buried, and operates in a manner undiscoverable to us, till i 
springs up in the blade. So the belief in our Saviour's Divinity, it 
the influence of the Spirit, and his being a sacrifice for sin, 
on the hearts and lives of men to bear fruit unto eternal life. 

t+ One reason of the Saviour'’s humble appearance and demeanow 
may be found in the false-and glaring ideas of Deity which men have 
been always too apt to entertain, and to correct which might be om 
great end of God being manifest in the flesh. The operations av 
power of God are often exercised in silent and effectaal ways 
which it requires jadgment and consideration to discover. are 
not like the magieal shew of Papal pomp and superstition, which art 
used as@ means to lead the mind captive to the senses. But tht 
religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of the heart and mind, therefor 
God incarnate was seen in a humble form, or, in the language 4 
the Prophet, as a root growing out of dry ground. 
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credible witness in his own case. But how can the same reason pre- 
vail, where the testimony relates to the nature of God ? 

«* Our Saviour makes an allusion to this rule of the Jewish law, it 
istrue, yet he does not on this occasion appeal to the evidence of 
any human being in support of his own declarations. He neither 
calls in the testimony of John, nor that of Angels or of Prophets. 
For he might have found ten thousand witnesses. He does not mean 
to apply the rule of law in requiring two witnesses, as necessary for 
himself, but only to assert that he is of the sanie substance with the 
Father, and that it is as undeniable a fact, as any thing can be, which 
is proved upon the strongest evidence, and according to the rule of 
law by the mouth of two witnesses.* 

“ They say to him, where is thy Father? Jesus: answered them ye 
neither know me, nor my Father. For as they said this by way of 
taunt and reproach, he deigned to give them no further answer: 
For this reason he speaks henceforth with greater freedom, resting 





* See the Thirty-nine Articles. Art. I.—Where the unity of the 
Godhead in three persons. of one substance, power, and eternity, is 
maintained. 

+ “ A man may desire and ask for the knowledge of God and of 
his mysteries, either by an humble and hearty prayer, as Philip did, 
or by a criminal way of enquiry, full of artifice and infidelity, as the 
Pharisees here did, and as. the learned men of the world very often 
do. The abusing the light of the Holy Scriptures, and rejecting the 
miracles of Christ, which are the voice of God, are punished with 
ignorance and darkness of mind.” Quesnel’s Moral Reflections on 
the Gospels, Vol. II..p. 621. : 

The nature of the testimony required in divine things is finely 
stated by Bishop Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre. He says, 
‘‘ There can. be no greater evidence that'a testimony is infallible, than 
that it is the testimony of God* himself. The truth of this depends 
upon a common notion of human nature, which is the veracity of 
God in whatever way hé discovers Himself to men; and, therefore, 
the altimate resolution of our faith, as to its formal object, must be 
alone into the veracity of God revealing things unto us; for the 
principium certitudinis, or foundation of all certam assent can be 
fetched no higher, neither will it stand any lower than the infallible 
verity of God himself, and the principium patefactionis, or the ground 
of discovery of spiritual truth to our minds: must be resolved into 
divine testimony or revelation. These two then not taken asunder 
but jointly, God who cannot lye, hath revealed these things, is the 
ouly certain foundation for a divine faith to rest itself upon. Bat now 
the particular exepeise of a divine faith lies in a firm assent to such a 
particular thing as divinely revealed, and herein lies not'so much the 
testimony, as the peculiar energy of the Spirit of God in inclining 
the soul to believe peculiar objects of faith as of divine revelation.” 
Orig. Sacra, B, 11. Sect. 8. : 

| 2 
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the-truth of his doctrines upon miraculous signs and their effects, and 
¢he approachings sufferings of the cross. i 

‘* Though he does not say, in express words, I am God, yet he 
speaks with the divine influence of prediction, J know whence I came 
and whither I go, frequently veiling the nuystery of his Godhead, his 
‘incarnation, and suffering in those humble terms.* And further t 
refute and remove all opposition, he says, my judgment is that of 
the Father. He in judging would decide as J do, and I, in passing 
sentence, should not differ from him. And it is plain why he 
mentioned the Father. For they would not have thought the Son 
worthy of credit without he had appealed to the testimony of the 
Father. 

** Otherwise the- sentence could not have stood thus. For with 

to men when two persons give evidence in a matter in which 

they are not concerned, their testimony is true. For this is the meaning 
of our Saviour’s allusion to the testimony of twomen. But if any 
one bear witness of himself, then are there no longer two witnesses o/ 
the kind alluded to. Therefore we may observe that he has said this 
for no other reason than to shew that he is cf the same substance with 
the Father, and likewise that he wants no other testimony, and is no 
way inferior to the Father. And for this reason he speaks with such 
priory £ Lam one that bear witness of myself, and the Father that 
sent me beareth witness of me. Nor would he ever have said this bad 
he been of inferior substance. By thus inseparably joining his testi- 
mony, and making it the same with that of the Father, he shews 
that the honour due to them is equal. And he proves another point 
of no inferior importance, that it is of little avail for men to say, they 
acknowledge God to be the Father, unless they know him. also. 
And as they pretend to esteem the knowledge of the Father a matter 
of great importance, he tries every means to bring them to the know- 
ledge of himself, maintaining that it is impossible to know the Father 
without him. So that in denying the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we are not disparaging him alone, but doing an injury to the 
honour, which is dae to God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and eatth. Therefore we must glorify the Son, for if he were not of 
the same nature with the Father, he would never have claimed the 
same honour, nor maintained the assertion. For if he had’ been only 
a teacher sent from heaven, but of a different ‘substance from tht 
Father, it might be possible for any one to have remained ignorant of 
him, and yet have known the Father: or on the other hand, th 
knowledge of the Father would not have been absolutely necess2ty 
towards a know ledge of him. | 

* St. Paul bas illustrated this with great force asd‘ beauty in bis 
contrast between the terrors of the law, and the” gracious disper 
sations of the New Covenant, in his Epistle'to the Hebrews, b 
says, You are not come iv the mountain that burned with firetu! 
you-are come to Jesus the mediator ‘of the New Covenant, end. to the 
blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of -atédl. 
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‘© Now any one. may know man.and his nature without knowing 
that of angels, or he may be acquainted with the works of creation 
without having any knowledge of the Creator himself. For all men 
can see the works of nature, but they have not all a knowledge of 

od.* | 
R «¢ Therefore let us, who know the Son of God, glorify him not 
only with the glory of the lips, but with the glory of our lives ; for 
without the latter the former is nothing. Let us beware of boasting 
in the correctness of our faith, and at the same time dishonouring the 
name of God by a life at variance with our belief. For a Christian 
js intended to be a teacher, the leaven, the light, and salt of the earth. 
And what is the light, but a life shining as clear as the noon-day ? 


Or what is salt but a means to prevent corruption ?"'—Chrysostom, 


p.325—331. Vol. II. Paris Edit. 1633. 

Thus, my Lord, we find from the words of Scripture taken in 
their obvious and simple meaning, that the divinity of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ is a point established and earnestly proved by himself. as 
the foundation of all true, vital, religion. So that our church may 
be said to conform to his example in placing it at the very head of the 
articles of her belief. Indeed, from the very last instruction given to 
the Apostles, it has always been the triple cord by which men have 
been united to the congregation of Christ's flock, being baptized into 
she true faith in the name.of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. C, CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, August 27, 1817. 


rE 


THOUGHTS ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A CLASSICAL 
- EDUCATION. 


(From the Free Press, published at Hajifax, in Nova Scotia.) 


Ix this age of progressive improvement and philosophical research, 
when literary subjects are introduced and discussed in almost every 
company, permit me to call your attention toa remark J have fre- 
quently heard, and which seems to gain currency with many as a sage 
and incontrovertible maxim. The current maxim to which I allude 
is this.——** That the knowledge of Latin and Greek can be of little or 


no use to. a tradesman, merchant, or mechanic; and, that the time 





_— 


* The reader will find a very just statement of the difference 
between the ceremonial or external, and vital or jnternal religion, in 
mishep Huntingford’s Discourse, entitled <‘ The Duty of seeking after 
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spent in acquiring it, would be bestowed to much better purpose jn 
pursuing such a course of English education, as might have a direct 
reference to that species of trade, which should afterwards engage the 
attention for life.” = ) 

Although I intend to demonstrate the absurdity of this genera} 
observation, yet were I required to give my decided opinion, whether 
a classical or common education should be preferred, in preparing a 
young man for any species of commerce, I would have no hesitation 
in recommending the latter, because it must be essentially necessary 
to the management of the business supposed. Every body knows and 
admits, that a man may be a merchant without the knowledge of 
Latin or Greek, or indeed of any ancient Janguage whatever. So far 
as Janguage is immediately concerned with commerce, an acquaintance 
with the modern dialects of Europe is much more useful than the 
Janguages of ancient Greece and Reme, which as they lie in books, 
being no where spoken at present, are never employed, I believe, as 
a medium of intercourse in carrying on trade. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, are certainly the principal branches of science, which 
are of primary use, in mercantile affairs; yet, however important 
they may appear, it is truly astonishing to consider how much com- 
merce may be, and actually is carried on, with a very trifling know- 
ledge, even of these. | 

The great queries, however, to which I design at present to confine 
my attention are—whetber Latin and Greek should constitute a part 
of a young man’s education, who continues at school till he is capable 
of entering into trade, mi | nothing higher in view than a commer- 
cial.occupation? Whether the literature of the admired Greeks and 
Romans be really worthy of a merchant's serious attention? Or, 
whether the time bestowed on it might not be employed to better 
purpose, in the acquisition of something else? The best method, 
I apprehend, of solving these queries will be, to point out the general 
advantages of a classical education, leaving the intelligent public to 
judge, decide, and apply, as they may see cause. as, 

I give it then as my humble opinion, that the learning of Latin 
and other ancient Janguages is one of the very best exercises in which 
a boy could possibly engage, as a general. introduction to business, 
and a happy mean of enabling him to cultivate, improve, and 
strengthen his mental capacities; and of how much importance this 
must be to him, in whatever line of business he may afterwards 
embark, is abundantly obvious. In acquiring the language of Latin, 
or any. dead language, every thing about it must depend on the 
memory. The grammar must be committed and revised again and 
again, and such particular attention paid to it, as may enable the 
learner to use and apply it with dexterity on every occasion. While 
young man continues to learn and study his own language alone, he 
generally pays little attention to the principles of grammar, because 
custom and his‘ear are sufficient to guide him, in almost any thing be 
may have occasion to express; either in speaking or writing. But in 
Latin or Greek it is very different, for there every thing is weight and 
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measure, and must be scrupulously reduced to elementary principles 
and rules of construction, with as much accuracy and attention as 
bee form its cell, or a skilful mason builds a palace. : 

Should a gentleman pretend to great skill in instrumental music, 
who knew nothing of a scale or gamut, would he not be justly 
exposed to ridicule and contempt by every connoisseur in the art ? 
Or, if a lady should vaunt of her superior acquirements in needle- 
work, while utterly ignorant of what is technically termed’ a sampler, 
would any scientifically accomplished seamstress consider ber preten- 
sions as worthy of credit? The case is exactly ‘similar with relation 
to a boy's skill in Hnglish grammar, who has never learned: Latin. 
I will boldly adventure to assert, (however absurd it may appear,) 
that all the knowledge he can derive from any English grammar com- 
monly used in schools, and compiled by a mere English scholar, will 
not enable him thoroughly to understand the title-page of the Bible, 
nor could he assign any reason why the word Testaments, which he 
finds there is plural, from the simple rules-of those modern English 
grammars I have consulted, notwithstanding all the boasted accuracy 
of their learned authors. , 

In course of reading the classics too, there are still greater advan- 
tages to be obtained. As the signification: of the words must be 
acquired by minute attention to the Dictionary, and retained by the 
most strenuous exertions of the memory, that faculty is prodigiously 
strengthened and enlarged as we advance, according’ to a maxim with 
which every classical grammarian is well acquainted, memoria exco- 
lendo augetur, ‘* the memory is improved by exercising.it.” Is there 
any way by which a boy is likely to pay so particular attention to the 
orthography of his own language, as.by being constantly obliged to 
search a Latin Dictionary for the English of whatever he translates ? 
And what a command it gives him: of the most appropriate, harmo- 
nious, and significant expressions, when he has-occasion to speak or 
write in his own language? By strictly attending to Latin:words, as 
explained in the Dictionary, he perceives ‘that they have various 
meanings, and are used in various acceptations, he carefully observes 
these allied and nearly synonymous meanings arranged and detailed 
under each Latin term. Hence, in the composition of his own 
language, if he dislike any particular word or phrase that may occur, 
he feels no difficulty in finding-another of similar import, which may 
suit his purpose and please his fancy better. This, of course, gives 
him a volubility and ease in expressing his sentiments, so‘that by. his 
familiarity with Latin he becomes an able reasoner, a fluent orator, 
and an accurate critic. : : . 

I might further notice here, that, as.a great many terms in mathe- 
matics, geography, astronomy, and almost every branch of modern 
science, are Latin, no young man can pretend to be any thing like an 
accomplished English scholar, while he is obliged to stammer overthe 
terms of his science like an old woman attempting to read a Doctot’s 
recipe. But what is perhaps much ‘mofe to the: purpose than any 
thing yet mentioned, the greater part of the English language is radi- 
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cally Latin, consequently an acquaintance with the latter.is essentially. 
necessary to a suitable knowledge of the former. As the Latin pre. 
positions al, ante, con or cum, inter, sub, &e. are compounded with 
an immense nuiwnber of English words, the exact signification of such 
words can never be critically understood, without a knowledge of that 
language to which those prepositions originally. belong. People of 
every description interest themselves more or less in theological con. 
troversies and disputes ;, now all such disputes of any.mament are 
founded-on grammatical niceties, respecting the Greek and Latin 
prepositions ; and, if so, how can, the parti¢s concerned pretend to 
judge of the merits of a cause of which I may say they are totally 
ignorant ? 7 , 7 , "3 
_ Jn addition to this it may be observed, that as the Romans in parti. 
cular were the greatest people ever known to exist under one fo: m of 
civil government, the knowledge of any thing in which they were 
concerned, but especially of their language, is extremely. interesting 
and valuable. -There is perhaps nothing so characteristically descrip. 
tive of the genius and disposition of a nation, as their language, 
Hence, in every country, the accuracy of. language, whether 
addressed to the eye or ear, varies according to.the diversified circum- 
stances of those who use it; end it.is very obvious, that whenever 
inattention has been allowed to corrupt and deface language, whether 
in writing or pronunciation, a corresponding negligence will be 
detected in other points, as the dress, domestic arrangements, per. 
sonal cleanliness, and the like - All taose virtues then, and mental 
endowments, which rendered the Romans great and excelleut beyond § 
almost any thing we can. conceive, appear in their language,, and 
must,. fo, a degree, be admired and imbibed. by every boy, who 
becomes familiar with Latin. c 
How fine a branch of science, is chemistry, which enables.vs to 
decompose and simplify vegetable, fluid, mineral, and indeed. | may 
all known substances in general. Such is the knowledge af 
Greek and Latin, whereby we are enabled to analyze terms—.to trace 
them to their simple and original meaning—and to observe. the 
natural and. progressive operations of the human intellect, inventing 
and employing the most suitable and appropriaig images in expressing 
its ideas. - hy ni ASG ’ 
To render this matter g }ittle more intelligible, let. us select. a. few 
wards of common use, and see what account an English, and. what¢ 
elassical. scholar. could give of them. By the help of an English 
ictionary, a boy is informed, that to canced signifies te erase,. blot 
out, or make void a piece of writing. The Latin scholar, howevel 
derives his inforination from a higher source.— He knows, at a glance, 
that cancelli, from which the English verb in question is. formed 
eet ger ft properly signifies lattices, or windows, made with cros 
bars of iron, wood, or such like.—-Hence, to cancel, in ita striet and 
— acceptation, is to draw a pen, horizontally and perpendicu 
larly, at suitable iptervals, till the piece of. writing to be : blotted. out: 
assume the appearance of the wire work of a window, or any thing 
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chequered in that manner. He knows also, that chancery, chan- 
cellor, &c. are derived from the same term. Conjeclure, to‘ judge at 
random a mere English scholar would say, because he knows no 
better; but a boy who understands Latin could inform you, .that 
according to the native import of the term, the mind is represented ; 
directing its attention as pearly as possible to some object unknown, 
after the manner of one who. shoots ata mark. dore to worship, 
reverence, of respect, according to English etymology, but according 
tothe the Latin, from which it is deriyed, to kiss the hand, or put 
it to the mouth. From this brief specimen, it will be readily observed, 
that a young man, who has not had the advantage of a classical 
education, can have but a very slight acquaintance with his own 
language ; and will be ready to misapply it on many important occa- 
sions, as we find is actually done, from day to day, both in speaking 
and writing. 

As the ideas of the mind are vastly more numerous than the words 
of any language, those who speak and write are obliged to extend the 
original signification of terms, and to use them in a metaphorical and 
figurative sense. Hence a language becomes rich, copious, and 
elegant, as it conveys our ideas through that endless variety of similir 
tudes and resemblances, which surrounding objects suggest, when 
compared with each other, aud which the imagination fashions apd 
combines, according as it may be more or less fertile and lively. 
This accounts for the several meanings attached to words, which in 
their primitive acceptation, myst have been as limited and definite. in 
signification, as the quantities represented by the arithmetical figures, 


1, 2,3, &c. Now, how shall a young man justly merit the appel- 
lation of scholar, who cannot trace the words he employs as symbols 
of thought, to their primitive formation and source? And what an 
immense sc does that boy possess, who is capable of pursuing 


a term through all its metaphorical and ramified meanings, till he dis- 
covers its precise and litera] import? Or, setting out with its primary 
pl sees and understands how it comes to represent a variety 

collateral ideas, which, though apparently different, are all redu- 
cible to cone common source ? 

Take for instance, the Greek verb daio, which originally signifies 
to separate or divide. Hence, by analogy, to burs, or to destroy the 
cohesion of combustible substances by fire—éo entertain or to distribute 
to each guest his peculiar portion at a banquet—to /earn, or to make 
sach distinctions in elementary principles as every one must do, who | 
pretends ta learn—to ss or ta cut the body in pieces by a sword or 
ether weapon, &e. How seemingly different the English words 
divide, burn, entertain, learn, and Fil, yet all of them referrible to 
one general idea, namely, that of separation? Lego, in Latin, sig- 
hifies to gather ; hence by analogy, to caaose_or elect—read, gather 
or furl a ship's sails, &c. These examples, though few in number, 
like others formerly given, will serve to demonstrate how exceedingly 
little we can pretend to know of the signs af our ideas, unless we be 
familiarly acquainted with their various meanings, simple and com- 
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pounded, original and derived, and are in some measure able to discern 
and point out those primary conceptions of intellect, which such signs 
were intended to communicate. : 

Many who have never felt the fascinating charms of ancient litera. 
ture pretend to tell us, that as there are now correct translations of 
almost all the Greek and Roman authors of any note, there can of 
course be no expediency in devoting so much time to a dead language, 
when any thing valuable in it may be otherwise obtained at so cheap 
and convenient a rate. To a genuine scholar who considers Greek 
and Latin classics as complete models of composition, and who judges 
of the excellence of other literary performances, in proportion to the 
degree of resemblance they bear to the originals, it will be sufficient 
to say, that such reasoning is preposterous and absurd ; for, although 
a translation should furnish us most accurately with every idea con- 
tained in the original, it is utterly in»possible that any one language 
can convey the native genius and elegance of another, even by the 
most faithful and accurate translation that could be given. — Nay, in 
many cases, the more literally we translate, the farther we recede 
from the beauty of the original. Let any person, acquainted with 
English and Latin, read a literal, or even a liberal, translation of the 
most beautiful passage in Virgil or Horace, and let him candidly 
declare, if he is not quite provoked and disgusted with the quaint and 
significant harshness of the one language, when compared with the 
harmonious sweetness of the other. 

The grand art of a poet, and even of an elegant prose writer, is to 
make such a judicious selection of syllables, words, and sentences, 
as that every thing shall charm and delight the reader with its musical: 
smoothness, grace, and propriety. But how shall these enchanting 
beauties appear in a translation, unless the words of one language 
were exactly of the same length, accentuation, and vocal harmony 
with the corresponding words of another, which, I believe, is seldom 
or never the case? The great advantage. of learning to read Latin 
and Greek does not consist in our being able to exhibit the ideas, | 
which may be contained in any particular portion of those ancient 
languages, (although that is certainly a matter of considerable 
moment,) but rather in being able to discern their numerous beauties 
and pefections, and to transfer and infuse these (mutatis mutandis) 
into whatever we speak or write in our own. _* 

While engaged with this particular department of the: subject, 
I beg leave to mention farther, that a thorough knowledge of Greek 
and Latin prosody is so intimately connected with elegance of 
English composition, that I confess I have no idea how a person could 
have any pretensions to the one, without the aid of the other. It is 
certain that some people have neither taste nor ear for music, whe- 
ther vocal or instrumental, and can never be taught to sing or play 4 
tune, even by the most skilful adept in the science. In such a con- 
dition must the writer and orator be, who are ignorant of prosody 
and the melodious adjustment of long and short syllables. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said of late in public reviews about the 
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profligacy of wasting so much time on rules of prosody and nonsense 
verses, it is my humble opinion, that the chief reason why so very 
few of our public speakers are eloquent and agreeable orators, is the 
almost total neglect into which ancient prosody has been permitted to 
fall, by those who are entrusted with the classica] education of youth. 
] do not mean to insinuate here, that there is no such thing as English 
prosody ; but as it has been derived from the ancients formerly men- 
tioned, the very difficulty with which it is acquired and applied, in 
scanning. Anacreon, Sophocles, Euripides, Homer, &c. in Greek— 
and Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Buchanan, &c. in Latin, is a strong 
recommendation in its favour, and will greatly facilitate its déxterous 
application in English, by enabling to compose with gracefulness and 
elegance, and to write with poetical melody, even when metre is 
entirely out of the question. 

I might also mention here, that a classical education affords an 
inexhaustible source of the most refined amusement to all who are 
possessed of it, whether ladies or gentlemen, in as far as it vivifies 
and expands the powers of the mind—inspires a generous contempt 
of false taste, so prevalent in modern compositions, and enables 
them to discern and appreciate the transcendent beauties of the most 
illustrious poets, orators, and historians, whom the world has ever 
known. 

Though I should be suspected of prejudice and interested motives, 
I will venture to affirm, that as there never was, there never will be, 
any people in existence, so learned, refined, and elegant, and of 
course, so excellent models of imitation, in all natural science, as the 
Greeks and Romans, Their bravery as soldiers—Jove of country— 
ardour for fame—and indefatigable zeal in defence of liberty, as 
appear in the writings of Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Homer, Tirtzus, 
Pindar, Xenophon, &c. are and have been universally extolled. The 
native energy and elegance-of their language is equally astonishing, 
and can never be sufficiently admired ; nor is there any thing so 
likely to make a youth magnanimous, spirited, and brave, as a 
familiar acquaintance with it—no avenue of intellectual perambula- 
ion, so flowery and fragrant as that through which we roam, in 
perusing the classies—no companions so pleasant as they are—and no 
entertainment so rational (excepting the inspired writings) as that which 
they afford—consequently there can be no common acquisition so 
valuable as the knowledge of Greek and: Latin, which fornishes us 
with such a fand of mental enjoyment, on terms so moderate. 

_ Would any young lady be willing to have the knowledge of draw- 
ing, geography, French, dancing, or other fashionable accomplish- 
ments, struck out of her mind, on condition that the toil and expense, 
'o which she was’ necessarily subjected in learning those branches, 
should be fairly compensated in money? No, she would indignantly 
‘corn any such commutation, even were it possible to be made, con- 
scious that knowledge’ is power, and that wisdom and learning are 
infinitely better than riches. ‘With no less firmness does the boy of 
classical acquirements retain his Latin and Greek, proud of the dis- 
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tinguishing superiority they confer, and grateful to his parents, by 
whose exertions he has been happily liberated from that soul-debasin 
bondage, to which the ignorant and illiterate are for ever doomed, 
What an extensive dominion does the knowledge of ancient literature 
impart to the mind, into which it has been introduced! What an 
immense range for reflection does it afford! What a multitude of 
ideas does it supply! And the great advantage is, that this is g 
treasure from which the possessor can constantly draw, and of which 
he can never be deprived, Nay, if he once truly possess it, should a 
storm at any time arise, in the course of his voyage through life, 
there are a thousand ports to which he may steer. 
Let me then encourage and advise all intelligent parents, capable of 
iving their children a liberal education, to instruct them in the 
edge of the ancient languages, let their future destination be 
what it may. Sucha valuable acquisition will continue with them, 
in all vicissitudes of fortune, and will enable them to think, speak, 
and act with ease and propriety, in every department of life, 
Itinerant adventurers, who wish to draw the public attention to afew 
lectures, which learned authors have enabled them to compile, anda 
superficial acquaintance with their own language enables them to read, 
may attempt and have sometimes attempted, to vilify ancient litera- 
ture, (like the table of the fox and the unripe grapes,) asa thing alto. 
ether unworthy of those exertions, which the painful acquisition of 
it necessarily requires. These, however, and all similar absurdities, 
need no refutation, and are sufficiently punished with silent contempt. 
While a particle of genuine taste remains among us, Latin and Greek 
can never fail to be admired—and so long as parents are duly interested 
in the education of their children, those ancient and elegant languages 
will never be allowed to fall into disuse. ) : 


QN THE WANT OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 
: ENGLAND. 
nonat 
To the Editor of the Antijqcobin Review, 
Siz, : 

Your zealous exertions in promoting the best interests of the Church 
of England on all occasions, induce me to offer a few hints to yout 
numerous readers, respecting the pressing necessity of additional 
churches ia this kingdom, and to statea case of distress arising from 
an attempt to remove it. "i a 

By information which I have lately received from the highest and 
most unguestianable authority, it.a s that there are about thre 
hundred ew churches wanted in different parts of this kingdom, 1 
consequence of the increasing population of some places, particularly 
in the manufacturing districts. Various plans have been fot 


their erection ; such as the formation of a society-for encouraging am 

aasisting individuals er bedies who are disposed to build them, # 
_ easier way of collecting money by briefs, an application to parliament! 
for some legal redress, ora mere general mode of raising subscriptions 
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throughout the kingdom among the friends of the church. That 
something should be speedily done is undeniable, and I humbly hope 
(hat some of your judicious correspondents will furnish us with their 
opinions on this subject. For while the work of building charches is 
left to contend with the existing difficulties, it will in general be long 
retarded, if not entirely prevented, as the following case abundantly 
proves, which, with your leave I state, and beg permission most 
humbly to request the favour of your readers to aid as far as possible, 
A commodious, plain, gothic church was built, and consecrated by 
his Grace the Archbishop of York, in the town of Bradford, York- 
shire, Whose numerous, extensive, and increasing population, 
(amounting, with the adjoining villages, to about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants,) could not be accommodated with room in the parish church. 
The number of sittings inthe new church is 1100, of which upwards 
of 400 are wholly rree for the poor. - . 
s 


The amount of money expended in the erection is.... 5408 7 6 
The amount of a first and second subscription of the | 
inhabitants, assisted and augmented with donations 
from disinterested géntlemen...... 10 1} 





Thé amount of the WUIONEY. cosh cinteevcoessbe 1425 16 7 





The Committee appointed at a general meeting of the Subscribers, 
under whose direction the church was erected, were obliged to borrow 
this sum, for the purpose of paying the workmen, the interest of 
whieh is dedacted from the pew tents. This deduction from the 
endowment is, and must be, an intolerable burden, and whilst it 
continues, the church is rendered incapable of paying its way. 

It is therefore hoped that an appeal to British benevolence, for the 
purpose of liquidating this debt, will not be made in vain. While 
almost every foreign call upon our bounty is beard, surely this homble 
entreaty for domestic help will not remain unheeded. 

Subscriptions or donations to any amount will be most thankfully 
received and acknowledged by the Rév. Dr. Gaskin, Bartlett's 
Buildings, Holborn; Sir James Esdaile and Co. Lombard Stteet; 
Sir Peter Pole and Co: Bartholomew Lane; Messts. Hoare’s, Fleet 
Street; Messts. Rivingtoun’s, Booksellers, Si. Paul's Church Yard ; 
Mr. Hatchard, No. 190, Piccadilly, London; and by ‘the Rev. 
J. Fennell; Curate of the said Free‘Church, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


The following sums were subscribed by 
£. 
The late Rev. J. Crosse, Viear.of Bradford.... .... 100 
John Jarratt, Esq. Bradfords....... bdecesgeuecee 
. 9. Hardy, Bae. Doss ics. tccceccccedes PE gees 
The Rev. C. Hardy, Bo... .... 2.0000 cece ee tie 
Do. Second Subscription........... - owed bide mae 
M. Thompson, Esq. Do 
Do. Second Subscription,.........+. 
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B. Thompson, Esq. Do... .ccccecercosecccesee 100 

Do. Second Subscription ; - 50 

Bes BWC, TR. BIG... on cccc.cs ds cee rere 100 

Do. Second Subscription... .......-eeeeeeer ereece SO 

J. Field, Esq. Do... 2... ccccccces —— 

I, Bn. co ceenneinnen eine « 100 

Miss Crawther, Do.........cccccsccccccocces ss 100 

Do. Second Subscription... ......,seeeeeeeeeeees 30 

Mrs. M. Hodgson, Do.............-- pevenenses. ian 

Do. Second Subscription...... score. 

Rev. f. Balme, London.......... 100 

W. Smithson, Esq. Bradford.... on | 

The other gentlemen and inhabitants of Bradford subscribed sums 
equally liberal, and proportioned to theic means, whose names are 
omitted only from a fear of taking up too much of your valuable 
pages. I beg leave to add that even the roor contributed according 
to their power. 

The following sums were subscribed by the under-mentioned gen- 
tlemen who have no property in Bradford, and are included in the 
above subscriptions. 

The late Henry Thornton, Esq. London.......-... 100 O 

The Rev. Dr. Jobson, Wisbeach................+ 100 O 

The Right Hon. Ear) Fitzwilliam............-2+.- 100 O 

His Grace the Archbishop of York..........+..-- 50 O 

W. B. Trevelyan, Esq. London.........ceeeeeee 21 O 
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The Right Hon. N. Vansittart, Chancellor of sah 10 
Exchequer.........- 05:00 th aed 60 0004.00.00 ° 
Several Friends of the Church, at Leeds........... 70 
The following sums were subscribed by strangers, who have n 
interest or connexion at Bradford, for liquidating the debt o 
1425/. 16s. 7d. still remaining. , 
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Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. London..........0. 5 

The Hon. P. Pusey, Grosvenor Square........++.... 30 

W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P.......00 coccccccccee 10 

Sundry small donations at Wakefield........-...... 26 O 0 

In conclusion, I only add that the above is a case of real and urgent 
necessity, respecting which I shall be happy to give the most satisfac: 
tory references and explanations, and for which I shall deem it a 
honour to receive donations. 
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I remain, 
Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 
WM. MORGAN, 
Incumbent of the Free Church, Bradford, 

7 Yorkshire. 
14, Ely Place, Holborn, 
June 160, 1817. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO THE NYMPH OF SOMERS’ OR LUNN'’S WELL. 
Nympu of the grot whose sacred spring ‘ 
The little Sylphs delight to haunt ; 
Where Love bedews his rosy wing, 
And dips his arrows in the font ! 


Again I bow before thy Well, 
A rebel to thy gentle reign ; 
Again I beg to try thy spell, 
And bind me in thy crystal chain. 
For oft I’ve sought th’ oblivious stream, 
And said, ‘ I’ll drown this painful heat :' 
But ah! without thy fairy dream, 
The frozen heart forgets to beat. 


And oft I've fill’d the festive bowl, 
And said, ‘ I'll sip a milder fire :’ 
Its flames, alas! but mad the soul,— 

The flames of Love alone inspire. 


Then give, O Nymph, thy magic draught, 
And o'er my soul thy raptures pour : 

To fields of bliss my senses waft, 
Where beauty wings the downy hour. 


So may thy smooth relucent wave, 
In sweeter lapses round thee glide ; 
No step unhallow’d tread thy cave, 
Or rashly break thy slumb’ring tide. 





ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 





Green little vaulter in the summer grass, _ 

Whose puny pulse quickens at feel of June ; 
Sole voice left stirring midst the lazy noon, 

When e’en bees hum not at the brass.— 

And you, snug housekeeper, who well may class 
With those that think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the embers’ glow ; whose tricksome tune 
Beguiles the drowsy moments as they pass.— 

O tiny blithesome cousins, who belon 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sun-shine ; and though small are strong 

At beart : ye both were sent to gladden earth, 

To ring in doleful ears this natural song, 
{a doors and out, summer and winter,—MIRTH. 
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ON A RECENT ALTERCATION BETWEEN TWO BAR. 
RISTERS, AT A COUNTRY ASSIZES. 


As Scarlett and Cross in Court were debating, 
And the case of their Clients were earnestly stating, 
Cross wish'd to be Topping, this Scarlett opposed, 
And from words they had nearly proceeded to blows. 
When lo! in the midst of this warm altercation, 
The Court were amaz’d with a strange transformation, 
Which to paint in due colours I feel at a loss, 
For Cross became Scarlett, and Scarlett was Cross. 
i eaieeeed 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Earty in November will be published, Time’s Telescope for 1818; 
or a complete guide to the Almanack, containing an explanation of 
Saints Days and Holidays, with Sketches of Comparative Chrono- 
logy ; Astronomical Occurrences in every month, comprizing 
remarks on the Phenomena of the Celestial Bodies ; and the Natv. 
ralist’s Diary, explaining the various appearances in the Animal and 
Vegetabie Kingdom. To which will be prefixed an introduction, 
containing the Outlines of Geology and Mineralogy. 

In the press, and shortly will be pablished, in two handsome 
duodecimo volumes, Delusion, a Novel. By the Author of Julia of 
Ardenfield. : 

Early in November will be published a work, entitled ‘* Family 
Suppers,” consisting of interesting tales for the instruction and enter 
tainment of young people, illustrated by sixteen beautiful engravings, 

A work of imagination, entitled Frankenstein, or the modem 
Prometheus, in three volumes, will be published towards the close of 
the present month. 

Mr. Charles Phillips, the Irish Barrister, is writing the life of his 
friend Mr. Curran. We hope he wil) not omit the admirable scene 
of the Rival Doctors, which took place the day before Mr. Curran’s 
decease, and which has already attracted the notice of the magis 
tracy. 

Mr. Phillips is also printing some most interesting additions to his 
beautiful Poem, the Emerald Isle; including a description of the 
Lakes of Killarney, Sketch of Miss O'Neil, &c. 

The author of The Greeks, Pigeons, Fashion, &c. has in the press, 
Modern Belles and Fashionable Anecdotes. 

A new edition of the Emerald Isle, is at length printing 


octavo. 
M. Picquot will shortly publish a new, and brief, and simplified 


“System of Logic. It will make a very small volume. 


Immediately will be published, History of a Six Weeks’ Tout 
through a part of France, Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, 
with letters descriptive of a sail round the Lake of Geneva, and of 
the Glaciers of Chamouni. : co 

Just published, Two Letters on the contested Origin, Nature, and 
Effects of the Poor Laws. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





We have lately called the attention of our readers to the 
indifference throughout the nation at present displayed towards 
the errors of Popery ; and we shall proceed to point out some. 
of the arts used to foster that indifference. Yet, while we 
thus urge a proper degree of vigilance to be exercised on this 
subject, we would not insinuate that our church has no other 
efforts to guard against. She is beset by foes of various — 
descriptions as Dr. Dromgoole so exultingly described in his 
famous speech. Nor have he and his partizans better ground 
for expecting final success, than these attacks of our religious 
Cossacks, and the desultory warfare of our evangelical pandours. 
The British church was the last victim of Popery, and is the. 
firmest bulwark of the Reformation. Could the scenes of 
1640 be again renewed, there exists not a doubt with the 
Romanists of the re-establishment of . Papal authority. 
Against their well-contrived attacks our sectarist would, indeed, 
make but a feeble upposition. Men whose only pretensions to 
be teachers arise from their own simple affirmation of election, 
or the call of some gaping, ignorant congregation, would make 
but a poor defence against the wily arts of the Jesuits, against 
men who with Protean facility would assume any appearance, 
and be Quakers or Socinians, Evangelicals or Deists, as might 
best suit their cause. Using, therefore, the wisdom of the 
serpent, the active friends and vigilant guardians of our church 
Must examine with scrutinizing eye, all approaches to the for- 
tress, and must be careful to detect latent hostility, however 
disguised under the pretences of friendship. Confining our- 
selves, at present at least, to our own proper subject, let us 
endeavour to expose one mode of deception which has lately 


been employed. This consists in denying those historical facts 
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which bear hard on the character of Popery, or in so explaining 
them away, that they should hereafter appear indifferent. These 
attempts, disguised under the unsuspicious appearance of 
literary investigation, have long proceeded without regard, and 
many an honest simpleton among us has read these glozing 
tales, rubbed his eyes, and began to consider ancient refations 
of Popish cruelty not a,whit more to be credited than the 
nursery tales of raw head and bloody bones. Nay, to sucha 
itch of audacity are they at last arrived, that Andrewes, in one 
of his Journals, has attempted to shew that the English nation 
enjoyed greater liberty, and reached an higher pitch of glory, 
under our Popish race of Kings, than under any of our sub- 
sequent monarchs. He asserted that those laws and institu- 
tions to which we ascribe our present freedom, owe their origin 
to the times of Popery. How much farther he would have 
gone in these assertions is not easy to conjecture. But here 
he was unexpectedly stopped, by being informed in this and 
other publications, that the fact was indeed true, but the con- 
comitant circumstances proved, beyond a doubt, the stavish 
tendency of Popery. Appeal was made to the undoubted 
history of the constitutions of Clarendon. On this oceasion, 
by the restless and incessant interference of the Pope and his 
Prelates, our King and his Barons were obliged to forego 
regulations most just and reasonable, purely of a temporal 
nature, and which would have advanced the state of civiliza- 
tion among us far above that of surrounding countries. Whe- 
ther this awkward discovery, or the Debates on the Catholic 
(luestion, prevented his disquisitions, cannot be known, yet 
true it is, that Mr. Andrewes has not returned to the subject. 
Bur it has not been suffered to die away. In the Catholicon, 
or Christian Philosopher, (lucus 4 non lucendo,) for the last 
month, there are extracts from unpublished manuscripts of 2 
Mr. Goter, in which it is endeavoured to shew, that the 
Reformation is chargeable with as many cruelties, and as much 
bloodshed, as Popery. At last, the massacre of St. Barthlemew 
is brought forward, and the manner in which that is excused, 
furnishes us with a specimen, from which we may judge how 
other facts are treated. ‘* These and such like outrages they 
committed for several years, which their Prince not bearing 
with patience, he took an wunchristian resolution of putting § 
them to the sword, which he did on St. Bartholomew’s eve; 
making use of an opportunity, viz. the wedding of the King’ 
of Navarre at Paris, when was no suspicion or fear of aby 
such eruel proceeding.” P. 51, Catholicon. What an inst 
dious gloss is this put on the most treacherous act which his- 
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. tory records. The abominable, the truly diabolical villainy 
e committed on this occasion, could not but have been known to 
f Mr. Goter and his Editor. The unchristian resolution truly— 
d not bearing with patience such outrages. The outrages were 
g atanend. Peace had been made, and ratified by oaths as 


binding as a Papist could take. For what was the case? The 
Huguenots, i. e. the Protestants of France, having been long 
persecuted by order of successive Popes, according to the 4th 
Council of Lateran, and finding that no faith was kept with 
them, took up arms in their own defence with such success, 
that the French Court at last were glad to grant terms of paci- 
fication. As the Huguenots and their leaders were by no 
means desirous of continuing hostilities, pains were taken that 


a all causes of dispute should be taken away, and the marriage 
ve of the King of Navarre was to be the cement of the union. 
Te To celebrate so desirable an event all the Chiefs were in Paris. 
nd These acknowledging the validity of the oaths which they had 
iD 


taken, and from inexperience concluding their opponents to 
revere their sanction equally with themselves, reposed in full 
security and confidence on the fatal night of St. Bartholomew. 
But the conspirators, the French King, his Princes, and his 


ish 
ted 
on, 


his Prelates, united in secrecy with lesser villains by the most 
i sacred rites of their idolatrous and bloody faith, suddenly at 
iT 


the hour of midnight each assassinated his guest or his friend, 
his benefactor or his relative. During the following three 
days it was the amusement of this perjured and accursed 
monarch to shoot his Protestant subjects from the windows of 
his Palace. He insulted in the grossest manner the corpse of 
Admiral Coligni ;—but to repeat these horrors is as disgusting 
as it is unnecessary. ‘Thuanus, and other cotemporary histo- 


Za- 
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last nans fully detail them. Now, truly, when posterity has 
of a branded the black deed with the severest terms language can 
~ afford, we have a whining apology from the Rev. Mr. Goter’s 
uch 


unpublished manuscripts, kindly printed by the disseminating 
hand of the Editor of a Popish Journal. The unchristian 
esolution—cruel proceeding. Such tame terms would fitly 
uescribe an unnecessary kick to a dog. This one thing, how- 


new 
sed, 
how 


they Biever, they prove most assuredly, that the Popish Priest, and 
ring his Popish Editor, scarcely disapprove of the massacre. 
ting Me hey think with Dr. Troy, that where heretics may be punished 
ev’; He. “Uppressed without hazard or disturbance of the good, they 
- os and ought by public authority, either spiritual or temporal, 
* ( 


© be chastised or EXECUTED.—See Antijac for August, p. 594, 
ind these are the men who would persuade us to trust them 
‘ith power. But farther.—The Pope of that day on receiving 
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intelligence of this pious massacre, this effectual Auto de Fé, 
ordered public and solemn processions and thanksgivings ; 
Pope, Cardinals, and Prelates, all alike loudly approved the 
deed, and restrained their joy within no limits. This, too, is 
a notorious fact, one that has long been objected against the 
Holy See, as a proof of the dragon which drank the blood of 
the Saints. And how does Father Goter, and his worthy 
Editor, smooth down this difficulty. You shall hear. But 
‘“‘ whether they any way approved of the wickedness at Rome 
“‘ is not the concern of our religion. There may be frailties 
© there as in other places, and if the Bishop of Lincoln has 
*‘ his private passions and animosities, why may not the 
** Bishop of Rome have his without prejudice to our faith?” 
Why not do you ask? Because no Protestant of whatever 
degree swears obedience to the Bishop of Lincoln, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. On the contrary, if the private 
passions of either induced them to injure any individual in the 
slightest degree, he would have an easy remedy in any court of 
this kingdom. In their private capacities, no men in this 
kingdom are privileged ; in their public capacities, equal laws 
bind us all within the respective limits of our duty. Is there 
no difference in your own mind, Mr. Editor, between the 
Vicar of God on earth, and the Bishop of Castabala tor 
instance ? How stupid must you regard Protestants to be; ii 
you imagine that this solemn approbation of the most atrocious 
deed ever perpetrated, can ever be regarded a mere frailty. Ii 
his Holiness had taken a glass too mucli, in so sacred a per 
sonage even that would have been more than a frailty. 

But such is the mode pursued by the present champions 4 
Popery. Milner, Lingard, Andrewes, Goter, all tread in th 
same path, and would persuade us that nothing can be so mil 
as the Inquisition, no one so upright as a Jesuit. ‘To attemp 
this with any hopes of success would once have astonishet 
mankind. But now so liberal are we grown, and so ostentt 
tious of our liberality, that we are ready to believe any evil¢ 
our friends, and any good of our enemies. Ye hear it said ly 
those of modern times, love your enemies and hate yoll 
friends. This is our maxim. Hence, a ready ear is lent 
these perverters of history, and too indolent to examine 
compare, too ignorant from that indolence to refute, mt 
quietly acquiesce in the most daring assertions which the aué! 
city of a Priesthood, notorious for its duplicity, has yet 
tured ta advance. Some day or other we will amuse # 
readers with Andrewes’s proofs of. Popish liberty and glory 
the misrepresentations contained in the last Number of ™ 
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against the Almighty, unless at the very moment of committing 
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Catholicon were too serious for amusement. Whoever can 
denominate the massacre of Paris merely an unchristian reso- 
jution, and a solemn thanksgiving for its perpetration a frailty, 
might easily be persuaded to commit another such frailty for 
affecting any purpose sufficiently important. But has this 
massacre been publicly condemned by any subsequent Pope ? 
Does not the fact itself remain approved by the Holy See, 
and is it not in perfect conformity to the councils, maxims, and 
bulls of Popery ? 

If an individual be guilty of a crime contrary to the laws of 
the country he governs, publicly disavowed by his successors 
as a precedent, and regulations enacted to prevent the recur- 
rence of such enormity, we then are bound to charge the guilt 
on the individual only. Now, in the present instance, the 
very reverse is the case, and we are, therefore, warranted in 
retaining the opinion formed by cotemporary writers, namely, 
that this treacherous deed was a religious conspiracy, invented 
and executed by those who afterwards returned, publicly and 
solemnly, thanks to Almighty God for murders so atrocious 
and so horrid. 





THE JESUITS. 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


SIR, 


Ix my last letter, I gave you some specimens of the corrupt 
morality of the Society of Jesuits. The late restoration of 
this Order, connected with its introduction into the British 
islands, render an investigation of its principles, and of the 
causes which led to its suppression, important as well as inter- 
esting. With this view, I beg leave to -offer some further 
observations, in continuation of the topics which have been 
discussed in preceding letters. 


The pernicious system of casuistry adopted by the Jesuits, 


's founded upon what they call the Doctrine of Philosophical 
Sin,--the Doctrine of our ignorance of the law of nature,—the 
Doctrine of Probability, and other similar metaphysical sub- 
tleties. 1. The Doctrine of Philosophical Sin (le peche philo- 


ophique) consists in teaching that no crime whatever is a sin 


Ang divine law upon the subject were actually present to the 
ender’s mind. Even if he reflect on the evil nature of the 
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action, but regards it only as contrary to reason and propriety, 
without expressly thinking of God and eternal punishment, it 
becomes simply a Philosophical Sin, meriting temporal judg. 
ment; but not a Theological Sin, deserving future condem- 
nation. 2. The doctrine which respects our ignorance of the 
law of nature, (U Etat de pure nature) appears to approach 


_very nearly the Theophilanthropism of the French Revolution, 


3. The Doctrine of Probability (le Probabilisme) was con- 
demned by many Bishops of France, in 1658, as a maxim of 
the most impious and dangerous nature. It teaches that we 
may, with a safe conscience, refer, in all doubtful cases, to the 
decision of one or any Doctors ; and that their authority is 
valid, in order to our embracing an opiniun, to which their 
advice thus gives a sufficient degree of probability, although 
the opposite opinion may be, at the same time, more probable 
and more safe. It was by such, and similar theories, that the 
Jesuits virtually overturned the two great rules of morality; 
namely, first, the Law of God, by maintaining that it might be 
violated with impunity, under cover of an ignorance assumed 
to be invincible ; and, secondly, the law of conscience, in 
sanctioning a course of conduct in direct opposition to its 
plainest dictates. 

These maxims, and the consequences deducible from them, 
are to be found in the writings of the Jesuits, Escobar, Ema- 
nuel Sa Caramuel, Filiutius, Bawni, Sanchez, Vasquez, Pirot, 
Pichon, Hardouin, Laiman, Moya, Lessius, Berruyer, Faby, 
Rabardeau, Busenbaum, Cellot, Reginaldus, Hereau, Palaus, 
Hustado, Molina, Serapa, Suarez, Fagundez, L’ Honoré, Anniat, 
Pintereau, Lamy, Bagot, Valentia, Tannerus, Henriquez, 
Launy, Des Bois, Baldellus, Martinez, Villalobos, Des Grasses, 
Casnedi, &c.* In the works of these authors, collectively, are 
propagated tenets permitting murder .in defence of honour, 
and even ta revenge a trifling affront ; which permission’ 
extended to priests and friars; flagitious maxims are supported 
with respect to judges, usurers, contracts, bankrupts, ad 
restitutions ; various facilities are invented to procure salvation 
without any trouble, and amidst the indulgencies of life; cor 
rupt doctrines are maintained respecting ambition, envy, glut 
tony, equivocation, mental reservation, the liberty which young 
females enjoy, and gaming ; and pernicious opinions are incul- 
cated concerning confession, satisfaction, absolution, occasion 


. — +o f 
of sin, contrition, and the love of God. Hereau, Professor 
a os 





* For extracts from nearly all of the authors here enumerated, 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. 
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Moral Theology, in*the Jesuits College at Paris, taught viva 
voce, the most abominable maxims, which the Students copied 
from his Dictation. The University of Paris being informed 
of this, sent their Rector, with an assistant, on two separate 
days, and seized the writings which were dictated by Hereau, 
and which were legally authenticated as such. Among the 
abominations which they contained on the Commandment, 
“ Thou shalt do no murder,” the University selected some 
which it formally denounced to the Parliament, on the 5th of 
March, 1644; the first was as follows: “ If I am slandered 
“ by false accusations before a Prince, a Judge, or persons of 
“ character, and I am no otherwise able to prevent the loss of 
“my good name, except by killing the accuser clandestinely, 
“and in private, I may lawfully do it; and the same rule 
“holds, even though the crime with which I am charged be 
“true, provided it were concealed in such a manner, as that 
“ he could not legally prove it.” Hereau simply required one 
condition, which was, that the accuser should be first warned 
to cease, and then if he would proceed, he might be killed, not 
openly, on account of the scandal, but secretly. He also declared 
it lawful fora man of honour to accept of a challenge, for fear 
of passing for a coward. He expressed himself in an ambi- 
guous manner, respecting the lives of kings, not permitting 
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ma- every one to kill him who has the lawful right to reign, and who 
irot, abuses his authority to the injury of the people. This in- 
abn, famous casuist further taught the lawfulness of females pro- 
laus, curing abortion: but a regard for decency renders it impos- 
Nat, sible to report what he had laid down on this head.* Serapa, 
juez, Professor of Philosophy in the Jesuit’s College at Rome, 
$8€5, taught his scholars both in writing and orally, that the art of 
j, are stealing, and the art of blaspheming God, are virtues ; that these 
nour, vurlues are only prohibited by accidental circumstances, and not on 
jon Is their own aceount ; that it is not to be doubted that such arts are 
orted mtellectual virtues, since they afford rules and precepts which are 


and well-calculated for the certain and infallible attainment of our 
ation Rae ends.t If it needed any proof that the society was destitute of 








cor any real religious principle, that its aims were worldly, its 
a means corrupt, and its ends dishonourable to God, and inju- 
youn 
incul- + Dece : , ’ ° ° 2 

- . ments printed by the University of Paris, in 1044, under 
sion the title of «<< Requétes, Procés-Verbaux, et Avertissemens faits par 
sor 0 Ordre de Université pour faire condamner une Doctrine pernicicuse 
ieg eusetgné au Collége de Clermont.” 
ed, se Tt See the Latin . text of Serapa, at the end of the work produced 


oy Arnauld, against a letter of the Jesuit Vaudripont, in 1692. 
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‘policy, than a regard for the interests of religion, appears:by 


‘their own church (Palafox, Bishop of Angelopolis) who, from 
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rious to mankind, the avowal of L’Honoré, who was a Professor 
of Divinity at Caen, would not be without its use, who main. 
tained, in a public thesis, that ‘ it was not clear that the re. 
ligion of Christianity was the most credible of all others; or 
that there existed in fact, any true religion upon earth !!!""* 

With such principles, it will not be surprising to find a cor- 
responding practice. The immoralities of the society ip 
Bavaria, even as defended by themselves, cannot come before 
the public eye.t In Spain, under pretext of practising peni- 
tence, they established societies of Flagellants of both sexes, 
who appeared not only in their churches, but in their public 
processions, and compelled the Council of Salamanca, bya 
decree, to put a stop to such practices. Decency forbids the 
mention of the causes which led to the suppression of the 
Jesuit’s College, in Milan. The Bishop of Nankin, in 1748, 
publicly complained to the Pope Benedict XIV. that Father 
Joseph, the superior of the Chinese mission had for eight years 
prostituted the solemn acts of confession and absolution of 
females, as well as the administration of the Sacrament itself, 
to such purposes: as cannot be mentioned here.t — Father 
Benzi, a Jesuit, publicly defended “ les attouchemens mani. 
laires,”’ practised by their confessors. 

That the Jesuits were actuated more by motives of worldly 

































their foreign missions. Of the missionary character, as o 
every thing else, the society claimed a monopoly, because it 
might be made subservient to their predominant objects, the 
acquisition of power, and the accumulation of wealth: ac-f 
cordingly they expelled, by persecution, every other missionary 
from those countries to which they had access. A prelate o! 


proximity to their missions in the East, had the fairest oppor 
tunity of appreciating their labours in that quarter, thus re 
marks, in his remonstrance to the Pope on the occasion,| 
‘“* What advantage can accrue to the Christian religion, from 
“the Jesuits enlightening Infidels with the faith, if they 4 
‘* not instruct them, according to the sacred rules of so hol 
‘San institution? if they not only cannot endure that othe 
“ religious should teach them, however able, pious, and learn¢! 


—— a 





* Hist. Jesuits, vol. 2, p. 308. 

t ‘‘ Histoire des Religieux de Compagnie de Jesus.” pe 

t ‘* Remarks of a Portuguese on the Memorial of the Jesuits, 
1758. 7 

| ‘* Letter to Pope Innocent X.” dated 8th January, 1649. 
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“they may be, but drive them away with violence, banish 
‘them, imprison them, and treat. them as the Jews treated 
‘our Lord? What order of the Church has ever acted thus 
« with another order? It was surely never before seen, that 
« any who were anxious to extend the Christian faith, and pro- 
“fessed to announce it, have suffered themselves to be car- 
“ried away by such a miserable jealousy of other skilful 
“labourers in the vineyard, as to drive them out of it, and 
“‘ thus subject themselves to the risk of prejudicing the souls 
«“ which were. exposed to danger in consequence.” In China, 
they allied the religion of Jesus, with all the heathen abomi- 
nations of Confucius. ‘The same Prelate (Palafox) informs us, 
that idols were worshipped in that nation, under the mask of 
Christianity; that the Jesuits not only permitted the new con- 
verts to frequent the temples where idols were adored, but 
they themselves offered sacrifices to them, and erected the 
cross in the same temple with Dagon; and that they preached 
a triumphant, not a crucified Redeemer. ‘If the Church,” 
says he, * should desire, at this moment, to instruct the Chi- 
“nese anew, she would complain, with justice, that they had 
“hitherto been deceived; that the Jesuits have by no means 
“ preached a religion contrary to nature and the flesh ; that the 
“Chinese have never heard of a crucified Saviour, but of a 
“Saviour altogether inviting, full of majesty, and dressed as 
“it were by the Jesuits in the Chinese fashion.”* In Malabar 
they authorised and practised the grossest superstition, and the 
vilest indecencies, and their enormities here, and in China, 
called for a formal bull of Pope-Clement XI. against them. 
In Chio they were Mahometans, and assisted at the rites of 
the false prophet. Thus, as says, an Archbishop of Dublin, 
in a Sermon, concerning the Order, so early as the year 1558, 
“They are a generation who assume all shapes: with Pagans 
“ they will be Pagans; with Jews, Jews; with the Reformed, 
“ Reformed ; Atheists, with Atheists—wholly to discover your 
“ views, your designs, your inclinations, the bottom of -your 
“hearts ; to render you, in-the end, like the fool, who said in 
“his heart, ‘ There is no God.’” (Histoire, &c. de la Cam- 
pagne de Jesus, T. 4, p. 253.) 

The atrocious practices of the Jesuits in attempting the 


eau, 





_* The Jesuits having denied this charge, the Archbishop of Co- 
rinth, who was on the spot at the time of the discovery, confirmed 
its truth, by a declaration, dated the 4th of June, 1710. See the 


Bishop's work, entitled, Le Mahometisme toléré par les Jesuites dans 
lIslede Chio, . , . 
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lives of Monarchs hostile to their objects, are amply attested 
in the page of history. ‘The reign of Queen Elizabeth exhi- 
bits a succession of their plots ;—Parsons and Campion, the 
Jesuits, first stirred up sedition and revolt. The latter, with 
Bryant and Sherwin, were convicted on the fullest evidence, 
Parsons escaped to Rome; but his intercepted letters prove his 
activity in the intended invasion: and he laboured to raise 
partisans to favour the attempt, always representing the Queen 
as an usurper and an heretic. In 1584, Parri was executed, 
who confessed that he was instigated first by Palmio, a Jesuit, 
of Venice, afterwards by the Jesuits at Lyons, and finally, by 
those of Paris, to assassinate her Majesty; the last of whom 
confessed him, and gave him the sacrament, on his engaging in 
that act. Garnett landed in England, in 1585, with the title 
of Provincial of the English Jesuits. His principal object 
‘was to assist the attempts of the King of Spain, who, in 
concert with Pope Sixtus V. fitted out the grand armada. In 
1592, Patrick Cullen, instigated by Holt, a Jesuit, from whom 
he had first received absolution and the sacrament, came to 
England, to assassinate Elizabeth. ‘This plan failing, Holt, in 
(1594, excited a new conspiracy, and confessed and gave the 
sacrament to the assassins, some of whom were discovered, 
and suffered punishment. The Jesuit, Walpole, in 159%, 
employed Squire for the same end, giving him the same pre- 
paration which was proved, and then confessed by Squire 
‘himself. In 1601, Winter and Tesmond the Jesuits were sent 
to Spain by Garnett. The King, at the request of the Jesutt, 
Creswell, engaged to raise an army against England, and to 
give three millions, with which Garnett might excite a revolt. 
Garnett obtained two Bulls, in which the Queen was called by 
opprobrious names; and it was directed that, in case of her 
death, no one should be proclaimed, who would not both tolerate 
the Catholic religion, and also swear to proteet it with all his 
power.* De Thou gives an abstract of a memorial presented 
by the English Catholics to the Pope, in which they complain 
of the Jesuits, that ‘* these Fathers were the sole authors of 
‘the troubles which agitated the English Church, — that 
‘before their arrival, no Catholic had been accused of high 
‘treason, but that as soon as they appeared, every thing was 
‘© changed,—that since their political ambition had burst forth, 
“¢ they had set a price upon kingdoms, and put up-crowns t? 
“ sale.” Lucius enumerates five distinct conspiracies of the 
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* Lucius Hist. Jesuiticu. Rapin's History. Les Jesuites criminel: 
dle Lize Majesté, Condrette’s History of the Jesuits. 
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Jesuits, against James I. before he was a year on the throne: 
and the King, in his own proclamation, of the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, 1604, does the same, and specifies the Jesuits who 
fomented them. That the Jesuits were the soul of the gun- 
powder plot, appears incontestibly, from the * Actio in Pro- 
ditores,” drawn up by the English Judges, the ‘ State Trials,” 
the History of De Thou, and the * Jesuites criminels de Leze 
Majeste.” ‘These documents inform us, that the conspirators 
began, by consulting with Garnett, the superior of the Jesuits; 
that his decision was the great bond of their union, for 
cementing which, the Jesuit, Gerard, gave the sacrament, and 
administered a solemn oath; that they were then consigned to 
the case of Tesmond, who directed them, and prevented 
them from retracting; that as soon as the plot was discovered, 
Garnett, and his brother Jesuit, Hall, fled ; that before they 
were executed, they acknowledged their guilt ; and that the 
Jesuits immediately honoured them with the name of Martyrs. 
I) rhe time of Charles I. the Jesuits united with the Puritans, 

. order to divide the nation for the furtherance of their views : 
they preached in the pulpits of the Independents, and formed 
a part of the army which overawed the Parliament, and forced 
it to destroy the King.* Prynne has produced in his. works 
unanswerable facts, to prove that the horrid massacre in Ire- 
land at this period, and the disturbances which followed in 
England, were to be referred to the Jesuits, particularly to the 
Nuncio Cunens and Cardinal Barberrini. Parsons, the Jesuit, 
presented a memorial to James II. upon which that infatuated 
Monarch acted as long as he was permitted. This memorial 
was printed in 1690. . As late as the reign of George I. the 
Jesuits pursued the same course; and both Houses of Par- 
liament reported, that the evidence on the conspiracy of 
Plunket and Layer, had satisfactorily shewn, that it had for its 
object the destruction of the King, the subversion of the laws, 
and the crowning of the Pretender.t 

The doctrine of dethroning and murdering Sovereigns hostile 
to their views, was both taught and practised by the Jesuits, 
from their first institution. The Abbe Pucelle calls this “ the 
original sin of the Society.” In the Parliament of Brittany, 
in 1717, it was stated, that “ this doctrine had been invariably 
maintained by the Jesuits; and that nothing could induce 





_* Prynne’s Speech in the House of Commons, Dec. 1648, ‘ Par- 
‘iamentary History of England.” 

+ The Report states, that ‘* Plunkett was born at Dublin, and bred 
up at the Jesuit’s College at Vienna.” See State Trials. 
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them to alter it.’—Henry III. of France, was assassinated 
by Clement, a Jesuit, in 1589. His crime, in the eyes of the 
Society, had been their expulsion from Bourdeaux. The 
Jesuits praised this act highly, both in their public assem. 
blies and writings.* The University of Paris says, that “ the 
“three persons who attempted the life of Henry the Fourth, 
*¢ viz. Barriere, Chatel, and Ravaillac, were previously instructed 
“by the Jesuits Varade, Gueret, Guignard, and D’Aubigny.” 
Barriere communicated his intention to the Jesuit Commolet, 
who said his design was highly pious and meritorious. He 
was seized before he had made an actual attempt. Chatel, 
who also faiied in his attempt, asserted that the Jesuits had 
assured him, it was praiseworthy to kill a king who was out of 
the church. After these attempts, an infamous treatise was 
found in their college, in the hand-writing of Guigriard, a Pro- 
fessor of Jesuits, in which, after extolling the Protestant Mas. 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and the murder of Henry the Third, 
he says, that “if their present Nero could not be deposed 
“¢ without war, that war must be levied, and that if that could 
* not be, that he must be killed.” The murder of Henry IV, 
was preceded and prepared by the public sermons of Commolet, 
a principal of the Jesuits, in one of which he said, “ We 
want an Ehud,” (the first Regicide mentioned in Scripture) 
** be he monk, soldier, or shepherd, it signifies not; we want 
«an Ehud.” The work of the Jesuit Mariana, ‘* De Rege, 
et Regis Institutione,” appeared shortly before the murder, 
wherein he styles regicide “ a laudable, glorious, and heroic 
act.” Ravaillac had Cotton, a Jesuit, for his confessor, and 
his examination, confessed that D’Aubigny, another of the 
Society, was concerned.t In 1584, the Jesuits assassinated 
William, Prince of Orange. The murderer advised with four 
Jesuits, before the deed, who assured him, that if he should 
perish in the attempt, they would place him in the rank 
Martyrs.t They attempted the life of Louis XV. for having 
silenced the Polemics of their Order; and Joseph of Por 
tugal, having ordered their expulsion, two conspiracies against 
himself and his whole family, were the consequence.|| 

These tremendous effects of the spirit and constitution 
the Order, rendered it early obnoxious to some of the princip#! 


——— 








* Histoire du Marechal de Matignon, by De Callier. Alvis 
Chronologique de Mexerai. De Thou. 

+ ‘‘ Premier Avertissement,” in 1643, p. 34. Mémoires de Sully 

t Pasquer’s Recherches de la France and Moreri. 

|| Hist. Jesuits, vol. II. p. 347. 
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powers, and gradually brought on its downfall. The different 
Sovereigns of the world could no longer shut their eyes to 
atrocities with which every quarter of the globe rung. The 
Emperor Charles V. found it expedient to check the progress 
of the society in his dominions ; they were expelled from Eng- 
land by the proclamation of James I. in 1604; from Venice, 
in 1606; from Holland, in 1616; from Bohemia, in 1618, 
having, as the edict states, ‘incited assassins to murder 
Kings, &c.” from Moscow, the capital of Muscovy, whose 
Grand Duke they had deposed; from Abyssinia, ‘* because,”’ 
as the decree asserts, * they meddled with affairs of State ;” 
from Japan, in 1587, being accused by the Emperor, “ that 
“under the pretence of teaching the way of salvation, they 
“had united his subjects against himself, and taught them 
“treason instead of religion ;” from Malta, in the 17th cen- 
tury, because, among other abuses, they obtained the mo- 
nopoly of corn, and starved the island; from Cochin, because 
they sought to engross the pearl fishery; from Portugal, in 
1759; and suppressed by Pope Clement XIV.in 1773. It 
was reserved for the present Roman Pontiff to summons the 
Jesuits from the obscurity into which the miseries and curses 
of a world had driven them. 
D. 


September 18, 1817. 
EQUIVOCAL LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 








Amone all the Scholars in Satan’s art of falsehood, none have 
more unhappily improved in the mystery of deceit and equi- 
vocation than the Jesuits and Romish Seminaries. Their very 
looks are equivocations, their words capable of as many con- 
structions as an Almanack-maker’s prognostications, and their 
writings full of crafty obscurity and hidden. meanings. The 
following is a sample of their art in this way; it is a letter of 
recommendation, as the bearer of it thought, and is so, if the 
lines be read at full length in the usual way; but if the leaf be 
turned down, so as to leave but half of the line legible, it 
becomes the reverse, being read thus :—Sir, Mr. G. an Irish 
Friar, is the bringer unto you of this Letter, he is one of the. 
most vicious persons that [ ever yet knew, &c. &c. 


Sir, 


Ist line, Mr. G. an Irish Friar, 
2d, Is the bringer unto you 
3d, Of this Letter. He is one of the most 

4th, Vicious persons that I ever yet 
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5th, 
. 6th. 
7th, 
Sth, 
9th, 
10th, 
Lith, 
12th, 
y3th, 
14th, 
15th, 
16th, 
17th, 
18th, 
19th, 
20th, 
2 \st, 
22d, 


Equivocal Letter of Introduction. 


Knew, and hath earnestly desired me 

To give him a letter for you of 
Recommendation, which I have granted to 
Importunity; for, believe me, Sir, 

I am sorry you should be 

Mistaken in not knowing him. 

As many others have been : 

It is that [ desire to advertise you 

‘To take special notice of him, 

And to say nothing in his presence 

In any sort; for I may truly 

Assure you there cannot be a more 
Unworthy person in the world. 

I know that you yourself, as soon as you 
Have occasion to be acquainted with him, 
Will thank me for this advice. 

Civility hindereth me for to 

Say more upon this subject. 


The following lines correspond with the above, as numbered. 


Ist, 


2d, 
3d, 


4th, 
5th, 
6th, 
ath, 
Sth, 
Yth, 
10th, 
11th, 
12th, 
13th, 


‘14th, 


15th, 
16th, 
17 th, 
18th, 
19th, 


20th, 


21st, 


Of the Order of St. Benedict, 

Of news from me, by means 

Discreet, wise, and least 

(Amongst all that I have conversed with) 
‘To write to you in his favour, and 
Credence on his behalf, and my 

His merit (I assure you rather'than to his) 
He is one that deserves your esteem, and 
Wanting in the least to oblige him, being 
I should be exceeding sad if you were so 
And are of my best Friends. Hence 
That you are obliged more than any 

To afford him all imaginable respect 
That may offend or displease him 

Say I love him as I do myself, and 
Convincing argument of an 

Than any way to injure him 

Cease to be a stranger to his virtues, and 
Will love him as well as I, and 

The assurance [ have of your 

Write further of him to you or to 


Your affectionate Friend, 


JOHANNES ARMONDIES DE HESS. 


Paris, September 21, 1817. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE PROTESTANT INTEREST IN 
SCOTLAND, IN 1778. 


(Continued from Vol. 52, p. 590.) 


Bur, I have still another argument yet behind, against the 
Reneal of the Penal Laws against Popery ; and I have, there- 
fore, reserved, it for the last—because it is an argument pecu- 
liar to ourselves, both as Scotsmen and Presbyterians, and that 
is, that the Repeal of the Penal Laws against Popery in 
Scotland, would be a direct breach of the Union. between the 
two kingdoms. ‘By the Union, the people and church of 
Scotland are secured in the free and undisturbed possession -of 
the whole of our Presbyterian doctrine, discipline, worship, 
and government, with all the other rights and privileges there- 
with connected, according to the word of Gop, and the many 
wholesome laws of the realm—and which laws are, by said 
Union, to remain and continue inviolable and unalterable, by 
the British Parliament itself, ‘‘ for ever.” With equal justice 
and propriety might the Parliament, therefore, at this day, 
assume to themselves the power of altering the ,manner of 
representation, or the number of radical Representatives or 
Members of Parliament from Scotland, so as wantonly to 
deprive the whole burgs, for example, of their right of election, 
devolving the same upon the counties, or contrariwise, depriv- 
ing the whole counties of their representation, and doubling 
that of the burgs; or even to allow Papists to be chosen 
Members of Parliament, as to presume to make any, the 
sinallest change, respecting Religion or Popery within this 
realm. Nay, so very jealous were our forefathers in this 
matter at the Union, that it is actually stipulated, as part of 
said Union, that all the Kings shall in future be bound, before 
they can be duly acknowledged Kings of Scotland, or assume 
any acts of Sovereignty there, to swear, that they will support: 
and maintain the Presbyterian Religion within Scotland in all 
Its just rights, privileges, and immunities, as by law established 
at the Union. 

I take not upon me, indeed, to determine here, how far a 
Repeal of all the barrier Acts against Popery in Scotland 
Would be inconsistent with the, above oath. But, it is well 
known, that when in the end of Queen Anne’s reign a Tory 
Ministry had, at that time, formed more than a speculative 
plan of restoring Popery and the Pretender, and for this end, 
48 a part of their scheme, had introduced and carried in. Par- 
lament two different Bills of a very alarming complexion to 
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the true Presbyterian interest—the first being a Bill, (not for 
tolerating Popery, indeed, for that would have startled the 
nation with a witness,) only for tolerating Episcopacy in 
Scotland—the second, that unhappy Bill by which patronage 
was again restored. These two Bills were loudly branded by 
all true Whigs, and friends of liberty among us, civil and reli. 
gious, as open breaches of the Union, and even beyond the 
power of a British Parliament to enact. And, I wish the very 
passive manner in which the nation has borne these first 
encroachments upon their most clear and constitutional rights, 
by the Union, may not be improved at this very day into a 
precedent for yielding to a Bill for tolerating Popery itself; 
and so on, from time to time, for yielding every other right 
we can claim, either as Scotsmen of Presbyterians, at the 
arbitrary will and pleasure of designing administrators, till the 
whole is irrecoverably lost. 

But, besides all this, there is another danger to which the 
landed interest in Scotland is inevitably exposed, by the 
Repeal of the Penal Statutes, and the consequent increase of 
Popery; and which, indeed, strikes one with the deepest sur- 
prise to find the whole Nobility and Gentry at present so little 
effected with, and sleeping, as it were, in perfect secunity, 
till the very pillow shall, perhaps, be pulled from beneath 
their heads ; and it is this, that a third part, perhaps more, of 
the whole of their estates are, in fact, Popish Church lands. 
And should ever that word Hierarchy again prevail, within 
this nation, the whole of these estates; without all peradven- 
ture, would be torn from them, and restored to St. Peter 
Nor do I here mean merely the land which formerly apper- 
tained to the Priories, Monasteries, and Abbacies, but I chiefly 
mean the Bishops’ lands, which are entirely peculiar to this 
nation, in regard that we were reformed to Presbytry and no 
Prelacy. In England and in Ireland, indeed, the Bishops and 
other dignified Clergy still retain, at least, a considerable pat 
of the ancient possessions of the Popish Bishops; but i 
Scotland, it is notoriously known that the whole of these ar 
passed to lay proprietors. Now, if it has always been esteemed 
an insurmountable obstacle to the return of Episcopacy among 
us, that the Prelates lands are in the possession of our chi 
Gentry and Nobility, and as this must for ever be a sure argv" 
ment to bind them to Presbytry, however their real inclinatio™ 
otherwise might stand, how much ought every Scots landholdé 
to take alarm, when Popery itself is now beginning to put fo 
her all-devouring claws ? 

(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PROVOST ELRING- 
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_ TON AND MR. O’CONNELL. 


a eeetietinel 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


Sir, 


[senp you herewith a letter, stated in the public papers to 
have been written by Doctor Exrineron, Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to Mr. O’Connell, the Popish demagogue. 
With all due deference to Dr. Elrington, I beg leave to 
observe that the head of our Protestant University was. not 
accountable to the Speaker of the Romish Parliament for the 
internal regulations of the seminary over which he presides 
so much to the satisfaction of every loyal subject who has a 


son in it. Dr. Elrington should have remembered that this 
was a subject of rather too delicate a nature to submit to the 
tribunal to which he has appealed. The University of Dublin 
was founded for the propagation of the Protestant religion in ° 
Ireland. It was designed chiefly for the education of a suc- 
cession of able divines, and intelligent country gentlemen, to 
co-operate with the government of the country in reclaiming 
the body of the people of Ireland from the fatal errors of the 
Popish religion, and the dreadful corruption of morals which 
has uniformly marked the prevalence of that savage super- 
stition. It has been, therefore, a departure from the original 
intention of the pious founders of this University—to permit 


® any of the youth educated in it to be “ absolutely and uncondi- 


tionally exempted from any attendance whatsoever in the College 
Chapel,” or in other words, that they should be brought up 
without that early nurture and admonition, requisite to prevent 
their living without Gop in the world. 

Contrary to the precedent of Timothy, they are not to 
become acquainted with the Holy Scriptures in their youth. 
The gospel of life is to be excluded from their College course, 
and the only morality they are to be taught, is that of Socrates 
and Seneca, 

This is, perhaps, not the fault of the learned Provost. It 
may be charged to the account of the legislators who aimed a 
deadly blow at the cause of genuine Christianity in Ireland, by 


—— 





* See the Bishop of Llandaff’s late charge, on this point, in note, 
Pp. 34. “* Before I conelude,” &c. Tfivingtons, 1317. 
No. 233, Vol. 53, October, 1817. N 
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their concessions to Popery in 1793; but so far from claiming 
merit with Mr. O'Connell and the Catholic Board, for the 
exact obedience paid to the views of the mistaken legislators of 
1793 ; it would have been more consistent with Dr. Elrington’s 
well- known attachment to our constitution in church and state, 
to have mourned in silence over a law which would have bee 
more honoured by the breach than the observance, than to 
have volunteered this communication to a Popish demagogue, 
announcing to the triumph of the corrupters of the christian 
faith—that, contrary to the fortieth canon, the Clergymen 
who are Fellows of ‘frinity College, Dublin, do not feel them- 
selves bound to confer with Popish recusants, or in compliance 
with the promise made by thein at their ordination as Priests, 

** to be ready with all faithful diligence to banish from the mind 
of those, committed to their care, “all erroneous and strange doc- 

trines contrary to Gop’s worb.”’ 












I am, Sir, 
A PROTESTANT. 







September 24, 1817. 





ee ee 





Provost’s House, Aug. 7, 





Sik, 
I HAVE been lately told that you were heard to state it to be 
the practice of this College to require Roman Catholic Student 
to receive the Sacrament in our Chapel. [ think it important 
that you should be undeceived in this particular, and, there 
fore, take the liberty of acquainting you that no such practic 
does or ever did exist. The Roman Catholics here are abso 
lutely and unconditionally exempted from any attendance 
whatever on the College Chapel. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas ELrineton. 
Daniel O’Cenneli, Esq. &c. &e. &e. 


. 















Merrion Square, Sept. 10. 





Sir, 
On my arrival from the country last night, I found on) 
desk, the letter which you did me the honour to write to me 0 
the 7th of last month. My absence from town will, I trvs, 
excuse me for not having sooner acknowledged the honour 
your communication. 
The report you allude to—of Roman Catholic Students 
being required to receive the Sacrament in the College Chapé 
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never, that I recollect, reached me; or if it did, it must 
have been in so questionable a shape, that I certainly gave it 




















of so little credit that it has left no trace on my memory of 
Vs having heard it at all. I should, however, be happy to give 
te, any assistance in my power to discover the author of so absurd 
et 


a calumny. 

I beg of you, Sir, to believe, that if I had given credit to 
any such report, I should not have repeated it until I had 
authenticated the fact at the source. This would have been 
due, no less to common justice, than to the respect I bear for 
your station, and, I will add, for your individual character, 
however widely we may differ on the subject of the natural 
right of all men, in alj countries, to an equalization of civil 
rights, notwithstanding religious differences. 

I have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully, &c. &c. &c. 
DantEt O’ConngeELL. 
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THE ASHCROFTS. 





o bt Faun No recent occurrence has given so great a shock to the feelings 
Jens feo! teligious men, as the conduct of the Ashcrofts during their 
rtant (etal, their execution, and intervening period. Similar instances 
here have, indeed, gccurred in Ireland, as we are informed, by the 
ctice nfluence of Popish delusions; but this is the first which this 
abset ountry, and any mode of the reformed religion, have witnessed: 
Janet he case of Kendal, who was executed at ‘orthampton, in 


1813, for robbing the mail, is somewhat different. For, 
Ithough he died asserting his innocence, he made no solemn 
appeals to the Almighty. Yet, he was persuaded to persevere 
nai i this falsehood, after having admitted to his solicitor, 
Ir. Goodall, of Wellingborough, the justice of his sentence, 
by a Dissenting teacher from Kettering. With what view 
his was done it is difficult to say, except to exasperate the 
ultitude against government as murderers of the innocent. 
or this preacher harangued his flock in favour of Kendal so 
lolently, that when the truth was discovered, they felt them- 
elves under the necessity of removing him. 
But the Ashcrofts have far exceeded in atrocity, of all their 
predecessors, the iniquity and blasphemy. Their case deserved 
ecultar attention, and it has received it. They wére con- 
Icted on the strongest circumstantial evidence of murdering 
v0 heipless females at Pendleton, near Manchester, for the 
N 2 
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purpose of robbing the house. Their guilt, since their con- 
viction, has been confirmed beyond the possibility of doubt, 
by the declaration of one Simpson, sentenced at the same 
Assizes, to transportation. He said that. the Ashcrofts requested 
him to assist them in the robbery, to which he consented; 
but finding that murder was an essential part of their plan, he 
refused to co-operate with them. There is not the smallest 
ground for suspecting Simpson’s declaration. Besides, the 
person has been discovered, who. washed the bloody shirt of 
one of the gang, so that there exists not any doubt on this 
terrible subject. Yet, when these men: were convicted, they 
appealed in the most solemn manner to Almighty God, 
asserting their innocence, and praying that the spirits of the dead 
might be sent to vindicate them. The Court was petrified 
with horror at these blasphemies. The Judge evidently shud- 
dered at their dreadful appeals, and the weak were staggered 
by such atrocious asseverations. During the interval which 

assed between their sentence and its execution, with the 
greatest hardihood, they persevered in the same line of conduct. 
The elder Ashcroft in particular, converséd on religious sub- 
jects in a very rational manner. Both he and David shewed 
by their language, that they were no strangers to prayer and 
pious exercises. On the scaffold, James shewed to his. son 
all the affectionate attention of afather. All continued their 
protestations and appeals, and without compunction, died 
singing the 146th Psalm, according to Dr. Watts’s Version. 
The drop fell as they were in the middle of the last stanza. 
That our readers may fully comprehend the horror of this 
shocking scene, we here insert the last two verses. 


Ve 
He loves his Saints, he knows them well, 
But turns the wicked down to hell. 
Thy God, O Zion, ever reigns, 
Let every tongue, let every age, 
In this exalted work engage, 
Praise him in everiasting strains. 


3 VI. 
Pll praise him while he lends me breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 


My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures. 


Th 


Praise shall employ my nobler powers, finer 
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From such a spectacle the multitude departed with various 
feelings. Some convinced of their innocence, others dis- 
gusted with their obduracy. Hence discussions arose as to the 
former life and conversation of these men. It was presently 
asserted, and, indeed, generally believed, that the Ashcrofts 
were Wesleyan Methodists—that the elder had been a leader 
and preacher among them—and that he was such an enthusiast, 
as to have tirust his hand into the fire, for the purpose of 
exemplifying his faith, asserting that it would come out unhurt. 
The Methodists of Manchester almost unanimously deny the 
truth of this anecdote, and the followiug letter appeared in 
the public papers. 


“¢ To the Printers of the Manchester Chronicle. 


“ An erroneous account having been published in one of 
“the London Newspapers, and copied from thence by some 
“provincial Journals, asserting that James Ashcroft the 
“ Elder, and David Ashcroft, were leaders in the Methodist 
“ connexion, and officiated several years as members of that con- 

“ nexton,—you will oblige a numerous body of respectable 
de people in this town, by inserting in your Chronicle, the 
“ following statement. _ 

“ David Ashcroft never was a member of the Methodist 
“ Society, much less, a leader in the Methodist connexion. 
“ Therefore, Methodism cannot, with any shadow of reason, 
“be identified with any part of his conduct at any period of 
* his life. 

“ James Ashcroft did once meet in a Methodist class for a 
‘short time, but was expelled in the year 1797, for improper 
“conduct. Since that period he has not been a member of 
“the Methodist Society, nor was he ever a leader in that 
“connexion. The candid public will, therefore, judge how 
“far Methodism is chargeable with any part of his misconduct 
“during the last twenty years of his life. | 

“Tam, on behalf of the Methodist Society in Manchester, 


“ Your obedient servant, 
“ R. ReEce. 





“ 25th September.” 


This R. Reece—is the principal Methodist Preacher now: 
Mnerant at Manchester. . iat , 

The effect of this letter was to excite the curiosity of the 
undid public more strongly than ever, to discover what reli- 
dus connexion these men had. It was evident, that by some 
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religious sophistry, they had persuaded themselves that they 
were not guilty in the sight of God, however actually guilty 
of the crime for which they suffered. It was said that such an 
opinion was the fair and logical deduction of the Calvinistic 
system, deductions which, however subversive of society, and 
which ought to conduct the teachers thereof to Bedlam—were 
still inculcated among all ranks, and had lately received 
peculiar encouragement, by the secession of some respectable 
individuals from the church, who avowedly held these deduc- 
tions to the letter and spirit. Least, however, this should 
appear incredible to our readers, we will give an extract from 
two volumes of Sermous, which are the storehouse of divinity 
to the preachers of this party, and, although preached by one 
of the factious Puritans in our great Rebellion, have been 
frequently printed and re-printed for the use of modern Saints, 
The edition before us has Dr. Gill, a man of no small note, as 
Editor, and this title. “ Christ alone exalted in the perfection 
“and encouragement of the Saints, notwithstanding sins and 
“trials, being the complete works of Tobias Crisp, D. D. 
“ with Notes, &c. by the late Dr. Gill. 2 vols. S8vo. London. 
“3791.” 

In p. 207, we meet with the following passage :—‘‘ I would 
not willingly give offence to any, but the truth, as it is in 
Jesus, must not be concealed, for fear of the anger of those 
that are enemies unto Christ. Let me, therefore, tell you, 
suppose a member of Christ, a freeman of his should happen 
to fall, not only by a failing or slip, but also by a gross 
failing, a heavy failing, nay, a scandalous falling ‘into sin, 
Christ making a person free, disannuls, frustrates, and makes 
void every curse and sentence that is in the law, that is 
against such a transgressor; that this member of Christ is no 
more under the curse when he hath transgressed, than he was 
before he transgressed.”—And again, p. 209. “ So it is 
with afreeman of Christ, he may fall into the same sin that a 
reprobate falls into, as Noah was once drunk, David did once 
commit adultery aud murder; but as this man is the freeman 
of Christ, the curse cannot attack him. Though the law say 
to the reprobate that hath not freedom by Christ, ‘Thou shalt 
certainly be damned for this ; yet the law cannot say one-word 
of this to him that is a freeman, though he commit the same 
fault, and be guilty of the same punishment.”—And in pages 
210, 211, we have— Mark well, I pray you. Paul; doth 
not say the elect never transgress, “he confesses that there is 
transgression, But that which he triumphs in, is, that 
though they transgress, there is nothing to rhe laid to their 
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charge, “no curse can come against them nor be executed upon 
them.” 

After perusing such abominable doctrine as this of Drs. 
Crisp and Gill—our readers will not consider it to have been a 
chimerical enquiry, with what sect of religionists were the 
Ashcrofts united. We are sorry to say, but not surprized, 
that it appears, they were united with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, a sect which certainly do not advocate such opinions as 
the above. On the contrary, their founders have very strenu- 
ously opposed them. But such is the dreadful nature of 
schism, however lightly thought of among men. By dazzling 
the understanding, and subjecting the reason to the feelings, 
men suppose themselves favourites of their God, and their 


‘minds will admit no idea of the contrary. Besides, having 


deserted the church, the only means whereby grace is con- 
veyed to men—they are necessarily left to themselves, and 
punished with a strong delusion, that they should believe a lie. 
For it is impossible otherwise to account for the conduct of 
James Ashcroft the Elder, who was a man of considerable 
attainments in religious knowledge... Now the following facts 
appeared on investigation. The Rev. Mr. B.a Chaplain of 
the College at Manchester, was some time ago sent for to 
attend a person of the name of Howard, who was dangerously 
ill. In the course of his attendance, he was informed by the 
family that David Ashcroft frequently called and made prayer 
there, he being the conductor of a prayer meeting among the 
Methodists, and a visitor of the sick. Mr. B. objected to his 
interference, but finding the family continued to receive him, 
very properly refused ta visit Howard any longer. Howard 
died of this illness, and a person of the name of Bell mar- 
tied the widow. Soon after the execution, Bell met Mr. B. 

in the street, and reminded him of the above circumstance, 
spoke of his behaviour at the gallows, observing that he was a 
rank Methodist. He then related as follows. I remember, 
said he, being called upon to attend a tuneral at St. James’s 
Chapel.. I had no sooner joined the procession, than I saw 
David Ashcroft, who, to our great astonishment, pulled out of 
his pocket an hymn book, and gave out a verse in.a loud tone 

of voice, desiring us, with great seeming devotion, to join: 

him.—So much for David. 

James certainly had such a preposterous idea of faith, that 
in the presence of a gentleman, whose name is not unknown 
tous, he declared that he could put his hand into the fire and 
not be burnt. This he actually performed, and was so much 
injured, that he could not work for some weeks. The gentlemian 


f + 
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fi : . thinking himself somewhat to blame for having suffered the 
if + experiment to be tried, contributed to the support of Ash- 
Leg croft’s family until he was sufficiently recovered to resume his 
k employment. ‘The fact is scarcely credible, but its veracity is 
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farther ascertained by the following affidavit, in which the 
names of the parties appearing, there is no room left for con- 
tradiction. . 


Information of Thomas Dunstan, Keeper of the New Bailey 
Prison, in Manchester, taken and sworn before C. W. E. one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in and for the County 
of Lancaster, on Thursday the 16th day of October, 1817, 
Who on oath, saith, that one day in the court yard of the 
New Bailey Prison, he heard Mr. Nadin, Deputy Constable of 
Manchester, ask James Ashcroft the Elder, to shew his hand 
that he burnt by sticking it into the fire—James did shew his 
hand, and had lost the end of one of his fingers. The 
Deputy Constable then said to several gentlemen who were 
present, see gentlemen, this man_ had such faith in his _reli- 
gion, that for a bet of a guinea, he put his hand into the 
fire, saying it would not burn him. ‘Thomas Dunstan says 
that at the time this happened, he was a Methodist preacher. 
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(Signed) Tuomas DuwsTan. 
New Bailey Court House, 
16th Oct. 1817. 
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Thus have we traced for the information of the public, the 
religious connexions of these unfortunate men. ‘They appear 
to have belonged to a sect, against which there are. fewér 
objections than, perhaps, any other. It might, indeed, be 
said that schism constitutes the whole of their error. And 
here we find among them a most awful instance of spiritual 
desertion. Instead of being guided by those truths which 
mere natural religion would inculcate, they were deluded by 
errors so gress, and hopes so groundless, that insanity alone 
can ‘produce a parallel case. Convicts, who have been mem- 
bers of the church only, and who once regularly attended her 
services, forgetful of their duties, have come tothe same fatal 
end as the Ashcrofts, and for the same crime. Yet they have 
suffered either ia a sullen ‘silence, or lamenting their crimes 
and their fate. An instance cannot be produced of any person, 
once a devout churchman in appearance, dying at the gallows, 
invoking, his) Maker to attest a falsehood, nor seeming to be 
under the influence of spiritual delusion. They have either 
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regarded pardon as hopeless, or sought it with the deepest 
contrition and well-grounded fears. Nor, alas! are these 
delusions confined to the unhappy sufferers‘alone. In the case 
of that wretched woman who was hanged at York, for 
pois-ning, and who had been a leader among the schismatics 
in the West Riding, all the neighbourhood flocked to York, 
expecting to see her rescued by angels. After they had seen 
her suspended, they would scarcely separate, not doubting but 
that heaven would, at last, interfere in behalf of so righteous 
a person. Such, too, was the infatuation respecting Eliza 
Fenning, whose whole life had been one tissue of licentious- 
ness, and of whose guilt no rationai, unprejudiced person, 
ever entertained the slightest doubt. ‘The awful sentences of 


‘the law are thus regarded as edicts of heathen Emperors per- 


secuting the innocent. The sanctions of justice are despised, 
the ties of society broken—the distinction between right and 
wrong obliterated, and religion itself, intended by its Author 
to purify our very thoughts, is rendered the pandar to our 
vices, suppressing the pangs of conscience, and making 
repentance a useless work. Such, indeed, must be the result 
of so many needy teachers, who, as they teach to live, must 
teach to please, must gratify the worst passions of their: 
audience, and lead them to heaven by means more agreeable, 
more easily performed than restitution, contrition, and amend- 
ment. Long prayers, loud hymns, plausible demeanour, and. 
pious expressions, form an acceptable substitute for strict inte- 
grity, for purity in thought and in deed. While the doctrine 
that sins repented of and forgiven, still lessen the reward 
which the penitent finally receives, is too stern and unaceom- 
modating to minds soothed’ by lying flatteries, is not to be 
expected from men whose bread depends on the satisfaction 
they give to their hearers. Thus from schism by means 
similar, indeed, yet variously modified, flow the dreadful con- 
sequences which we now have occasivun so often to deplore, 
and if we would prevent them in future, we must exert our- 
selves in removing the cause. 





Se 


LONDONDERRY ASSIZES. 





Our correspondent from Londonderry has favoured us with 
the following particulars of a trial in the Record Court, at the 
last Assizes held for that city and county, before the Hon. 
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Justice Day. This was an action brought by the Rev. Thomas 
Campbell against the Rev. John Smith, both of them Dis- 
senting Ministers within the ‘said county, for damages on 
account of a libel invented and published by the latter against 
the former Minister. The charge was, that Mr. Campbell 
had stolen a bank-note from a merchant in the town of Kilrea, 
It appeared that this charge was first brought by Mr. Smith 
before the Presbytery of Route against Mr. Campbell, who is 
a Probationer under their care, of which charge the Presbytery 
after a full and solemn hearing of witnesses upon oath, 
honourably acquitted Mr. Campbell, and on a subsequent 
meeting of the same Presbytery, the same sentence had been 
affirmed with this addition, that it was false, scandalous, and 
malicious. It appeared also, that a memorial was presented 
from Mr. Smith to the General Synod of Ulster, convened at 
Belfast on the 29th of June last, complaining of the conduct 
of the Presbytery cf Route, and praying the Synod to institute 
a re-investigation of the charge against Mr. Campbell. It 
appeared in evidence at the Assizes of Derry, that Mr. Camp- 
bell had received no citation or intimation from the Synod, 
that this libel would become the subject of their deliberations, 
and, consequently, that he was unprepared for his defence. 
It appeared also, that, notwithstanding this deficiency of notice, 
the Synod had entered into a discussion of the proceedings of 
the Presbytery of Route, and with more than inquisitorial 
injustice, omitting to examine any witnesses on the part of 
Mr. Campbell, pronounced the sentence above stated to be 
highly reprehensible, and an unworthy reflection on the cha- 
racter of Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Campbell finding his reputation essentially injured by 
these unjust and arbitrary proceedings—in the first place, by 
the libel published against him by Mr. Smith, and, subse- 
quently, by the cruel sentence of the Synod of Ulster, resorted 
for justification to a trial before a public tribunal of his 
country. Here, again, all the matters in evidence, and the 
allegations of each party received the most scrupulous, solemn, 
and impartial investigation ; the most eminent lawyers exerted 
their talents on both sides, and a jury, ten of whom were of 
the same religious persuasion as that of the contending parties, 
came to this deciston, THAT Mr. CAMPBELL was intitled to 
UNE HUNDRED POUNDS DAMAGES, WITH FULL COSTS, i0 
compensation for the injury he had received from Mr. Smith. 
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To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


Sir, | 
Tue Methodist Preachers, in their late Conference, having 
presumed to insert, in their printed Minutes, the name of the 
Reverend Adam Averell, as one of a Committee for introducing 
the administration of the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lorp’s Supper, among the Methodist Societies in Ireland, by 
their own Preachers, who are Laymen; thereby, iw effeet, to 
separate from their Communion with their Church—you are 
requested to re-publish the following protest against such a 


dangerous innovation, and which was published against that 
measure in July, 1816. 


S amemetentiniaemeel 


TO THE METHODIST SOCIETIES IN IRELAND. 


Dublin, July 16, 1816. 
Dear BrerTuHREN, 

As I have the honour and happiness of being a public cha- 
racter in the Methodist connection above twenty years, I 
think it a duty incumbent on me, to lay before you the line of 
conduct’ which I pursued, in the debate that lately took place 
in our Conference, relative to the introduction of the admi- 
histration of the Sacrament among our People, by our own 
Preachers. : 

I oppose the measure. 

ist—Because it is an innovation on the plan of discipline 
which I found among the Methodists when I first joined them. 

2dly—Because it is inconsistent with the declarations that 
I often made in the Pulpit, and on other occasions, ** that 
our object was not to form a Church, but to call Sinners to 
Repentance.” 

3dly—Because I conceive this measure unnecessary, as we 
have the Sacrament in our Parish Churches, to the comfort of 
our souls, without defiling cur consciences. 

4thly—Because we have amply experienced the blessings of 
a gracious Providence on our labours, in the path we have 
hitherto pursued since the commencemeut of Methodism in 


| Ireland, and therefore we ought not to change our plan in any 


particular. And, 


Sthly—Though there are many urgent petitions for the 
change, yet the great aggregate of our people are against it, as 
‘ppears by their Remonstrance now before us. 
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188 Averell’s Letter to the Methodist Societies in Treland. 


On these grounds, when the measure was carried by sixty- 
two against twenty-six, I entered my protest against the 
decision, resolving to pursue the plan I have hitherto followed 
—but, as I stand alone in thus publicly declaring my opinion, 
and as the preachers allow me, as well as to the Brethren who 
agree with me on this question, the privilege cf following our 
own convictions in this case, | think it my duty to continue, 
for the present, in that course which I have hitherto‘pursued, 
to the comfort of my own soul, and the benefit of those to 
whom 1 may be able yet a little longer to minister the Word 
of Life. 

I am, ever your’s, 
In the Lord Jesus, 
ADAM AVERELL. 


*,* This and the preceding article were omitted in our last 
for want of room. 
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A SCOTTISH MELODY, 
Respectfully Inscribed to the Right Hinourable Lord Lynedoch. 


By THE Rev. Joun Granam, oF Lirrorp, A. M. 





‘ O HERO of.a race renown’d of old, 

Whose war-cry oft has wak’d the battle swell, - 

Since first distinguished in the onset bold, 

Wild sounding when the Roman RAMPART fell. 

By WALLAce’ side it rung the southern’s knell, 

AtpeRN, Kirtsyru, and TispBER own’d its fame, 

TUMMEL’S RUDE PAss can of its terrors tell, 

But ne’er from prouder field arose the name, 

Than when wild Ronpa learn’d the conq’ring shout of GRa&ME. 
(Walter Scott's Vision of Don Roderick. 


 (Tunse—The Battle of Killikrankie.) 
I 


In ancient days, historians tell, 

When Rome in Europe bore the bell, 

And Britons fought and bled and fell, 
Indignant in their fall ; 

Our Caledonian Sires defied 

The Roman pomp and pow’r and pride, 

And fore’d the conquerors to hide 
Behind a moated wall. 


II. 

From sea to sea th’ astonish’d eye 
Beheld them raise the rampart high, 
With towers rising to the sky, 

The proofs of their dismay. 
But one great Scot his country freed 
From ev’ry barrier but the TwEEp, 
And Grauanm’s DYKE records the deed 

In memory to-day. 


iil. 
And when on Farkirk’s fatal vlain, 
For sacred rights blood flow’d amain, 
The patriot army saw with pain, 
Dunparr’s bold chieftain die. 
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Lifford, Sept. 15, 1817. 






Graham's Scottish Melody. 


Str Jonn pE Granam Scotland’s pride, 
In many a hard-fought battle tried, 
Fell by his lov’d Commander’s side, 

And Wattacs heav’d a sigh, 


IV. 

From this old martial house arose 
The gallant Marquts or Montrose, 
Who made his royal master’s foes 

His matchless vigour feel. 
From Inverness to CARLISLE GREEN, 
From Giascow Gate to ABERDEEN, 
The loyal hero’s flag was seen, 

And felt his rapid steel. 


V. 

And later still did Scotland see 
From CLaveruousge, the brave DunpEz, 
Worthy a better cause was he 

Than that in which he bled. 
Bold as a lion, drench’d in blood, 
At KiLLiIKRANKIE pass he stood, 
There made his glorious vict’ry good, 

And fell among the dead. 


VI. 

And when broad Europe lately mourn’d 
Her thrones and altars overturn’d, 
And British valour brightly burn’d 

To draw th’ avenging sword. 
Erin sent WELLINGTON to fame, 
Avsion her Hiti, heroic name, 
And CaLEpon another Grzmx, 

In “ lovely” Lyngpocn’s Lorp. 


Vil. 

The fire that fell’d the Roman wWALt, 
Appear’d in-proad SeBasTian’s fall, 
Barrosa’s brilliant deeds recal 

The thoughts of TrsBERMUIR. 
And now that wars ularms are o’er, 
The laurel!’d hero toi!s no more, 
Bless‘d vn bis happy native shore, 

His country’s cause secure. 
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GRAHAM’S FAREWELL TO GLENONE. 





(Tunr—My Lodging is on the cold ground.) 


Orv Time that with slow but sure sway, 
Untenants the cottage and throne, 
Relentless has roll’d round the day, 


When we leave the sweet shades of GLENONR. 


Let us pause ere we pass from the gate, 
—And fondly look back on the door 

Of the smiling and peaceful retreat 
Which, alas !. we shall enter no more. 


Embosom’d in ever-green trees, 

Shines GLENoNE like the op’ning day, 
Secure from the cold northern breeze 

That freezes the meadows in May. 
While winter wild rages around, 

And the wind sweeps the mountain and glen, 
A calm here is still to be found, 

All tranquil and lovely within. 


Thus the heart of the good man’s at ease, 
Tho’ the world may threaten and frown, 
Each object around him can please, 
Each night he in comfort lies down. 
Should he want of this world the gear, 
Or a tear sometimes rise in his eye, 
He has. joys which his fond heart can cheer, 
And joys too that money can’t buy. 


Oh, sweet was the dawn’s rosy blush 

When the woodlark wild soar’d in the sky, 
And sweet sung our blackbird and thrush, 

As the sun to SLIEVE-GALLEN drew nigh. 
And when the deep shadows of night 

Seem’d to banish the twilight too soon, 
We could walk here with sober delight, 

While our lamp was the light of the moon. 


Sweet emblem of EDEN farewell, 

Once more on the wide world we go, 
Tho’ the tale of our flittings can tell, 

That a wandering life is a woe. 
Adieu now ye scenes ever dear, 

Forget ye we will not, nor can, 
And ADIEU— ye KIND FRIENDS ever dear, 
From the mountain’s broad breast to the Bann. 
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Written at the Lord Bishop of Derry’s Beautiful Seat in Fahan, 





Errata in Faikirk’s Translation of Buchanan's Account of the 


is a 
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WORDS FOR AN IRISH MELODY, 





September 5th, 1817. 






© Rura mihi riguique placent in Vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amo Sylvasque inglorms.” 
= VIRGIL. 


(Tune—* The Vale of Avoca.’’) 


Ou, there’s not in our Island a vale or a lawn 

Like this lovely recess in the bosom of Fan’n, 

Where Switty’s dark wave, while the winds are at rest, 
Reflects in brown lustre the wild mountain’s breast. 









Like Ausurn so fam’d in our GOLDsMITH’s sweet song, 
Spring visits are early and summers are long, 
And the northern winter so stern and severe, 
Relents here to mildness in closing the year. 


















O’er the lake lies Tyrconnet to the west far away, 
Where the race of O’DonnEx once bore kingly sway, ) 
And here in annals of Erin well-known, 

Was O’DocuHerty’s realm of old INNISHONE. 


But gone are the days of O’Donnel the brave, 

And the valiant O’Dogherty lies in his grave, 

While the strong lines of beauty by Nature’s hand drawn, 
Shine blooming ‘and fresh in the valley of Fau’n. 


Sweet vale of repose, may thine inmates be blest 
Both here and hereafter with comfort and rest ; 

May the blessings they wish to the world be their own, 
And LONG MAY THEY FLOURISH IN OLD INNISHONE. 


J. G. 
Lifford. 
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Caledonian Purgatory. 





P. 95, I. 23, for enumerated r. ennmerates. | fo 
96, 1. 18, for nv one r. pene. 






